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for the Dostinest, Sores not less than Three Months, and in ad: 
andother C’ 


jg theconvenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Facts, ctttebed ina wrap 
fe vance, arereceived by M. Baupry, 3, Quai M. 
s not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. 


alaquais, Paris, or at rhe 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


'd forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stam 
Publishing Office, te Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 


Edition 
‘or France 
AMES HOLMES, TOOK’sS COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 





ING'S COLLEGE, London. — PRACTICAL 
K enoLoey | wry MINING.—A COURSE of about Twelve 
else ha es MINING Wer Professor D. T. ANSTED, 

Dee ae enced 0 Dy DAY, October 4, at ‘Twelve 
Wednesday at the same 


RW. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
NSTITUTE of MEDICINE, ARTS, and 


L SCIENCE. — Established January 1, 1837. = 
carne ‘Arundel-street, and 189, Strand. Entrance from 








Teachers, 
%x—John C. Cooke, M.D., and Malcolm W. Hilles. 
senanm GExERAL Science—Rich: ard D. Hoblyn, A.M. Oxon ; 
John C. Cooke, M.D.; and agate Mix, Ph.D. 
October 16 1 be commenced a Course of 
JECTURES on GENERAL SCLENCE and LITERATURE, 
e subjects required for Matriculation in the Uni- 
Fee for the Course, fone —— —The Classes for 
Chen ng SE &e. meet as 


College 
ip. ie calle information, moon, 0.5 apply between 12 and 
haween 7 and 9 p.m. ms by welaee' se to Dr. C 

oC 


CLERICAL ELOCUTION, 
ME; RICHARD JONES has rReEtvuRNeED for 
the Season to his House, No, 14, Chapel-street, Grosvenor- 
place, Belgrave-square. 
LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTI- 
—A PUBLIC LECTURER will be happy to 
rement with an: puaenen & in town or country to 


eater i 
deliver URES on MUSIC, vocal and instrumental 
pF by Address, (pre-paid) ‘eL a 12, George-street, Hano- 


don. 

















T" MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS— | 
A GENTLEMAN, who has lectured at the principal London | 


to enter into negotiations for the DE- 
iny Poll GUOEURES « either in London or the rovinces.— | 











J.N., 6, Southampton-row, Russe 


TIDY a Fsiidis age, whose religious views are | 

Evangelical, aged to obtain the Situation of COMPANION | 
10 A LADY. so much an obj as a comfortable | 

bene whete no menial arviee @ would be rcquired.—Address (pre- 
nilite M., Post-office, Notting Hill. 


RIVATE TUITION, Euston-square, one of 








the be yp neighbo arhoods in London.— An M.A. of 

Cm is also Maste’ mford and Aduiscy school in London, and 

has y Pastis for Oxford discombe, wishes to employ 
tis hours in PRIVATE TUITION, either at the Pupil’s 

orhisown. He has also accomm n for one or two 
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pe ils to reside with him. Terms for resident Pupils 50 
non-resident, according to the time engaged ; and for 

these {hose who attend his own echeol. =r French, German, the 

Mathematics, as 30l. per annum. Fo: ‘ospectuses and ion se, 

as ress, ey tw to F. L, Church Association, 36, 


| CLASS No. 


W ALWORTH LITERARY and SCIENTI- 

Fic INoErTUtION. —The LECTURE SESSION will 

commence on AY, the 17th of October. The First Series, 

=a pte “the cane of the pene, wil embrace the following sub- 

by ques Poa Pertent .—The North American 

Tndians, by Geo Catlin, E: by the Rev. H. Christ- 

L. o.— Phenomena ra “et ent and Hearing, by 
Dr. W. Vesalius Pettigrew— raw amy W. H. J. Fraice, 

History ofthe Wars of Eases, id BD L ‘BS ar ens, — 

RITT, Hon. See. 

Lt pas L "Walworth. 


7 
ENERAL TELEGRAPH COMPANY.— 
This ee are now prepared to undertake the szecniiem, 

Hs contract ér otherwise, of the most soprever! ELECTRIC, 

Hy DRAULIC, PNEUMATIC, ‘oa MECHANICAL TELE: 
APHS ; parti culars of which may be ascertained by appli- 
a at the Com _y "s tem: 
ANCIS W et 
NA ari J. 
_6, Gray’s Inn-square, aan 


S! INGING SCHOO L, APoLLonicon Rooms, 
101, ST. MARTIN’S-LANE. 
Direcror—Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES.—SEASON 1848-9. 

CLASS No. 78, for LADIES, will commence on MON DAY Even- 
ing, October 9th, at half-past 8 o'clock, and will meet on Monday 
and Thursday Evenings, at the same hour, until the comple- 
tion of a Course of Sixty Lessons. 

CLASS No. 79, for GENTLEMEN, will commence on TUESDAY 
Evening, October 10th, at half-past 8 o'clock, and will meet on 
Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at the same hour, until the 
completion of a Course of Sixty Lessons, 

80, for GENTLEMEN, will commence on FRIDAY 
Evening, October 13th, at a quarter- past 7 o'clock, and will 
meet on Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at the same hour, 
until the completion of a Course of Sixt y Lessons. 

Terms—T welve Shillings for a Course of Sixty Lessons, or Two 

Payments of 78. 6d. each, 

Tickets and full particulars may be had at the Apollonicon 
| Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s-lane, 


ERMAN CIRCULATING LIBRARY of 
FRANZ 5, German Bookseller, 
w Bonb-stREET. 
Terms :—Per Annum, 218. ; : Six dt Three Months, 7s. 6d. 
The newest P' tly in circulation. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 
King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 

The best and newest Works in every department of Ttereitive 

may be had in any nu and without soar from the 


mber, abo’ 
SING LE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE UINEA PER 
ANNUM. Family rel Country Subscriptions, Two. Par Five, 








Yflices. 
gM AW, *} General Managers. 














or Ten seinens per r Annum, according to the num olumes 
required. The TH REE GUINEA Country Stbserig ion aiiows ¢ 
TWELVE VOLU MES at one time, — the W ] = th % 


Authors, or from the latest lists of the leading Publishe A’ Poste 
office order, payable to CHARLES EpwW ARD MU DIB, will 
secure an immediate supply. 





ERMAN.—Ctasses and Private Purits 
SepetyED at 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street, or at 13, 
london Wall, City ; or pratente eitended ‘at their own residences, 
ay PALGK. LEBA Author of ‘German in One Volume.’ 
A book of pos y as « og value for all German Literary ad 


. iterary Gazette, 
hi ove at wil constructed.”—Court Jou 
find it a valuable and id serviceable guide and 
watts his labo '—Morning Advert 
“It isan sdmizebly-enscureging noe for for the yy 


\ HAT ARE YOUR INITIALS or ARMS? 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcrTiongERs, 
wo 387, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
*x* Consi ts of Books, Paintings, E Fan 
Goods, and ot a articles, respectfully solicited forsalevat Aaolhen. 


Sales bp Auction. 


Objects of Natural History, Oriental China, and Miscellaneous 
Collection of a Gentleman, deceased. 


[®.3. J. co STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TIO his Great Room, 38, King-street Covent-garden, 
on THURSD. Day, 12th of October, at 12 o'clock, A CABINET of 
select MINERALS, two small Collections tS according to 
Phillips, a few Posie, Shells and Madrepores, some fine Oriental 

China in Jars, Tureens, Plates, Dishes, &c., Coins, Medals, 
_— — Cabinets, Etruscan Vase, and other ‘Antiquities and 
iscellanies, 
On view the day before the Sale, and Catalogues had. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT, Auctioneers of 

Libraries and idtecery Property, will SELL by AU oriog. 

at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on F AY. October 13, and fol 

lowing day, ati, A COLLECTION of ANCIENT and MODERN 

BOOKS in the various departments of Literature; also a 7 
tity of Juvenile fa a few des of superior Account Books, & 

*x* Gentlemen Serouring 5 . & B. with their address can have 

Catalogues of their Book Sales ‘regularly forw arded gratis. 


COPYRIGHT OF THE MEDICAL TIMES AND THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL TIMES. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, a 
+a Room, 192, Fleet-street (corner of Chenosry tone. 

9 FRIDS October 13, atlo "clock (by order of the Mortgag 
» oem "the COPYRIG nT and PRINTED STOCK of that 
valuable Wee Newspaper and Periodical, ‘THE MEDICAL 
TIMES,’ a Journal of Medi ft and Su ation, Re- 
pews Criticism, and Literatu t i and 
RINTED STOCK of ‘THE  PHARMACEUTIC AL TIMES,’ a 
5 aeke of Chemistry,—both Papers being Weekly Publications, 

. having extensive 


imens of the Works may be eng and printed particulars 
ne of Stephen Walters, Esq. Solicitor, 36, Basinghall-street ; and 
at Mr. H igson’s Offices, 192, Fleet-street. 


N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL (by direction ot 
ae Assignees), at his Hous, 125, Fleet-street, on THU RS- 
DAY, 12th, and two ‘following d ays, T The STOCK of a BOOK- 
SELLER, removed from Oxford-street, including Cotman’ 3 Archi- 
tural A of No Brockedon's Ita 
History of England, 5 vols.—Shakspeare's Works, fourt! 
Pope and Thomson's Poetical Works, 5 vols., ~printes by some 
Children of the ot nog 3 vols.—Pugin’s Working Design: 
clopeedia Britannica, 18 vols —Horticultura! Transactions, 8 vol a 
ome’s Comparative Anatomy, 6 vols.—Priestley's 38 
vols.—Priestley’s Controversies, 33 vols.—Gentleman's Moaraine. 
1796 to 1846, 87 vols.—Gentleman’s Magazine, first 9 v 
paper— Edinburgh Review, first 52 vols.—Oriental Herald, 23 vo! 
P Transecti ransactions of the Society of Arts, 52 vols, &c. 
































—Fifty superb WAFERS, stamped with — ti 

of initials, en one to four letters), ‘or 6d., sent post-free, for 

seven stam r 78.6d. perl ; Cream-laid ‘Adhesive Envelo 

with any capress initials, con ‘ls. per 100 ; a first-rate Crest Die 

for 10s. 6d. ; utiful Wafers therefrom, 18. 6d. per 100; the most 

onned cclieeiios of ~ of  Seomaped. Note Paper, Envelopes, 
jafers in Europe. Adhesive Leper y= Envelopes, 

Qe. per 1,000.—H. DOLBY, Heraldic 

Regent’s-Quadrant, three doors freon the County — 








ary 
aa consider this work well calculated to id progress 
thestudy. It is complete, and admirably arranged. — 


NFORMATION GRATIS. — Advertisers who 
require to be informed which ome .— A. med ofany Ni for their 





‘ Examiner. 
‘The f the author as a teacher of the | 
,eficiene of his system; an investigation of the 
at its title is not undeserved—* German 
indus Ve lume,’ — ritanni 





M® AKERMAN'S WORKS.—A Numismatic 
Rael. 4, e—Inieodaction to the Study of Ancient and 

6d.—Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative 
w Testame: a Be —Ancient Coins yt t ies 
pania, Gallia, Britannia, 188.—Coins of the Ro- 
to Britain, 10s. 6d.—Archzological +4, many 


a | Numismatic Chronicle, published . pri 
J.R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, gonreerty, pei price 3a, 6d. 


ENGRAVINGS. — —A fine Collection, including 
Hees Master OW SAL dhe the most eminen' # Ancient 


reduced tees) aft 
rreggio, Titian, hig erland, Bonnington, 


Danby, Martin, tin’ Sir T ce, &. ; also choice examples 

{asta Morgen, Wi Wille, tose "Strange, Woollett, Sharpe, 
’ Lay at Deo. Watt me ce ae ke ‘ 

ba a on the recei; ‘0 postage stam, 

Love, 81, Pushill row, Finbooe oodon. 


*4*' Established above 60 years. 











Fy e 
noting bees oregon: is offered, free 
Ca emplo oping the proprietor as Printer, Terms 

Works o' haracter am stability alone intended. 
.. 6, Cook’s-court, Carey-street. 


PP, STATIONERS and BOOKSELLERS.— 
the most eontmaasding port ot eee te ae 
irelar of the Metropolis, the Proprietor retiring from the 


rds te for stock, bee. 
ktter (pre-paid), A. Z., 68, Qui oe about 1,500!,—A plications by 


Poard a and RESIDENCE are offered to a 
hour DY or GENTLEMAN, invalid or otherwise, in_ the 


house of a Medical Practitioner, situated in one of the most cheer- 
mat healthy suburbs of Town, convenient for boat or omnibus. 
nally, 
Street, or 











is a garden and stabling. Terms moderate.—Apply per- 
or by letter (free) to F. D. : ° 
16, Fenchurckrteee D. D., Mr. Bulgins, 221, Regent 








the ne ADVE 
cS “ata "at PSOUTIBE'S 4 
TISING oo eIrERA at G 
Temple-chambers, Wh Fe - “a. LF 
ived m4 ha fn all all Newspapers an' o- 


dicals published in the United Kingdom. 
No Commission charged. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Agents, and Acents to the Rorat Acapexy, No. 7, 
continue 





Old 
to remind the Nobility, Caney and Axtiste, | that ‘they 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts. 

&c., from oll petiet theContinent, fore periwartheouahineOamben 
H d that they undertake t he shipment of effects to all 
parts o ld. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
porte $f the work may be had. on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Chenu, No. 38, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court an tothe Musée Royal. 


ETTERS from BADEN-BADEN contain | the 
following : :—“ As the her tt progresses, our town is visi’ sf 
a@ number o! fro countries. Our Binet 
valley, which has not been n agitated by the least political disturb- 
ance, affords its numerous visitors the most secure and attractive 
reat, Concerts and fétes succeed each other. A grand concert 
has taken place, under the pe of H.R.H. the ney Duchess 
Stéphanie, and of the most 
distinguished of our English residents, — the proceeds of which, 
being very considerable, were devoted to the poor, and thus much 
distress been alleviated. The magnificent conversation-saloons 
have never been Sreqe uented by more brilliant and sociable assem- 
blies. Of the many families of the highest 1 rank residing amongst 
us, we may mention their Royal Highnesses the Grand Duke 
tn A and family, their Serene Highnesses oy Margraves Wil. 
liam and Maximilian of Baden, their Highnesses the Prince and 
Princesses of Furstenberg, the Hereditary Princes and Princesses 
of Furstenberg, the Princess Elizabeth of Furstenberg, her Serene 
Mighaeges the Princess of Hohenlohe Siegmaringen, their High- 
esses the Princes Anthony and Frederick of Siegmaringen, his 
Serene H — the Prince Emile of Hesse Darmstadt, her Hi: > 
ess the cess Maria of Baden, the ae of Douglas, 
Hial hness the Prince of Solms, Braunsfels, &e. A great number 
of families have resolved to spend the winter season at 

houses are very much in demand, and the hotels full. Sporting 











has commenced with vigour, and the months of September an 
October promise to be the most delightful of the season. 





RITISH LYING-IN HOSPITAL, Brownlow- 
street, Long-acre. Established 1749. Nader t the Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN DOWA 

In of the idated state of 0 = of the 
late Hospital, the Governors have been compelled to take measures 
r the erection of a new Hos) oapitel wh which is now heing ails in 

Endells street, Long-acre, in w d to 
tion for a larger er of patients, aes ane the wives 

or widows of housekee tradesmen, &c. 
he Governors = - urge their appeal to ‘the b benevolence of 











the public ray the prenmine ty arising from the large outlay 
fae cee Prey are al beldened by to the 

in the Se Hos and that in which upwards of 
40,000 emales ha: have been relieve hat at a time of all 


em and their families. 





the 

oare, Fleet-street ; by the cers (all 

of iwhes gratuitous nomely, Dr. Henry Davies, 18, Saville- 

row ; Dr. Lee, 4, Saville B, Br =. 37, ord- 

street, Covent-garden ; and John “clarke, Esq. 3, Clifford-street, 

nd-s by T. A. Stone, Esq. 16, Curzon-street, Mayfair 5 

Henry Puller, Esq. 119, Piccadilly ; and the Secretary, at the 
Office of t! ital, Brownl 


-aere. 

oS A age the Sos fe Governor of the 
08) and smaller sums 
~The donations alroaily received, rd prinege 5971, 108., are most. 








BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Just published, in one volume, post 8vo. price 98. cloth, 
N ESSAY, CRITICAL and HISTORICAL, 


on_the ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of S0OTLAND 
SINCE THE REFORMA 


By the DUKE ‘OF ARGYLL. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street, London ; A. & C. Black, Edinburgh. 


Sow ERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY— 
\7 Now ready, price 38 6d., Part 15, containing 19 Plates, and 
half a sheet of erpress. To be continued monthly. 


A few caplen of the first seven volumes of the 2nd edition, cloth 





boards, lettered, comprising the Flowering Plants, ma 

142. 78, “the aly (origin: pally oo mano. we) <8 Mrs. Sower' 7, 3: Mead- 
place, Lambeth essrs. Longm: Messrs. Simpkin & Co. ; 
and through all Booksellers in eTown and ‘countr. ry. 





a COLONIAL CHURCH a. 
tober 2, in 8vo. price 6d., the 16th Numbe 
r \HE “COLONIAL CHURCH Cc RONICLE 
and MONTHLY Se JOURNAL. 


Labrador—2. en, 7 "founding Canterbury Colony— 
3. ithe Church in India—4. Corr f° &e. 

5. Colonial, Foreign, and Home News. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; Parker 
Oxford; and Deightons, Cambridge. 
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RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- | 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 

s Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament 
uavinn = 1X.), and 3 so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually | 
offered to the Public. . | 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually increasing Fund, accumulated from the Premiums on up- 
rds of 7,000 Policies, affords complete Security to the Assure di 
whilst the magnitude of the Company’s transactions has enable 
the Directors to offer unusual advantages to Policy-holders, as will 
be seen by reference to the Prospectus, and to the varied and exten- 
sive Tables which have been computed with great care and labour, 
expressly for the use of this Institution. 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1924. 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
» in liew of pects dl uncertain one. 2 
tone Premiums for ‘emale lives have been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms. 
Prospectuses may be had of the 
London Agents: 
Mr. Henry Wilson, 30, Royal Exchange. 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 24, Bow-street, Covent-garden, 
Or Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, d 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 


EW ROYAL VICTORIA PLAYING 
CARDS.—Combining the elegant lightness of the Conti- 
nental with the more solid character of the English Cards. These 
NEW and ELEGANT PLAYING CAKDS are now ready. They 
are made of the finest Cream-laid Papers, with Floral and other 
Ornamental Backs, the old character of the Court Cards being re- 
tained, and are finished with a more highly polished surface than 
has yet been attained. 


DE LA RUE & CO.,, MANUFACTURERS TO HER 


MAJESTY. 
ported 


GERMAN BOOKS, 
LLIAMS & NORGATE, German Book- 
Goetue’s AuTopiocrAPny. Aus meinem Leben. 
py Dichtung. A new edition, 3 vols. 12mo. reduced to 











sellers, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, haye im- 


— 


only . > 
GortHe’s WERKE. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 17. 16s, 
The same. 40 vols. 12mo. 3/. 
ScHILLer’s WERKE. 10 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 
The same. 12 vols. 12mo. price 10s. 
JEAN Pavt Ricater. Ausgewihlte Schripten. 
16 vols. 12mo. only 11. lis. 6d. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate beg to invite the attention of the 
nobility and the patrons of German literature to their very exten- 
sive stock of German Publications, both in literature and science, 
which is daily being increased by the receipt of all New Works of 
interest. Catalogues gratis. Quarterly Catalogues of New Works 
furnished regularly without charge. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Im- 
porters of German Books. 





This day, with Two Engravings, price 7s. 6d. 
HE EDINBURGH 


PNW r 
NEW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, No. 90, 
Conducted by PROF. JAMESON. 

Containing, among other Articles—Biography of D’Aubuisson 
de. Voisins, Engineer-in-Chief in France. Concluded.—On the 
Sources of the Nile in the Mountains of the Moon. By Dr. Charles 

. Beke.—Researches into the Effects of certain Physteal and Che- 
mical Agents on the Nervous System. By Dr. Marshall Hall, 
F.R.S. &c.—Dr. Fyfe on the Illuminatory Power of different kinds 
of Coal, and on the Value of the Gases they afford. — Sartorius 
Von Waltershausen on the Glaciers and Climate of Iceland.—Dr. 

Brown on the Source of Motions upon the Earth.—Sir H. de 
la Beche’# Account of the Proceedings of the Geological Society of 
France and Ireland for 1847 ; and Contributions to Geology by the 
late Voyages of Discovery and Survey.—On the Metalliferous De- 
Foaits of the Malay Peninsula.—Dr. James Cowles Prichard, F.R.S. 

ember of the Institute of France, on the Progress of Ethnology. 
—Am Burat on Metalliferous Repositories.—Dr. Hooker on 
the Vegetation of the Carboniferous Period.—On the Asteriade of 
the British Strata. By Prof. Edward Forbes.—Oxydation of the 
mond in the Liquid Way. By Professor Rogers. — Prizes of 
the Royal Scottish Society of Arts for Session 1848-49.—ScrenTiFic 
Inrevvicence, and List or Patents granted for Scotland for 1848, 


Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 


THIRD EDITION OF ‘JANE EYRE.’ 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 17. 11s. 6d. cloth, 
} Y : an AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
‘Auth By CURRER BELL. Third Edition, with Preface by the 
thor. 

“ A very pathetic tale—very singular; and so like truth that it 
is difficult to avoid believing that much of the characters and in- 
cidents are taken from life. Here, in one example, is represented 
the strongest passion and the strongest pines e admirably sup- 
ported. It is an episode in this work-a-day world, most interesting, 
and touched at once with a daring and delicate hand. The execu- 
tion of the painting is as perfect as the conception. It is a book 
for the enjoyment of a feeling heart and vigorous understanding.” 

Blackwood’s Magazine, for October. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill, 
Of whom may be had, price 4s, 
POEMS, by Currer, Exuis and Acton BELL. 


IFE in RUSSIA; or, the DISCIPLINE of 
DESPOTISM. By EDWARD P. THOMPSON, Es 
Author of * The Note-Book of a Naturalist.’ 1 vol. post 8yvo. wi! 
SEesed the east sramring end woetel books thes has bem pab- 
me oO: ne most amusing and use: a as 
lished on Russia.”—Spectator, = 
“* We recognize in Mr. Thompson's accounts an air of truth and 
fairness which wins our confidence ; the work is pleasantly Written.” 
Athene 5 
“ An instructive yolume, from which an accurate idea of ‘Russian 
—Crt 








of ye shrewd observation, and extensive 

mone SC nttal ad Sake narrative of a residence in a part 
of the world of which we really know next to a... minis 
® This book describes life in Russia well."—Odserver. : 

Veracious as to its facts, lively and interesting.”— Nonconformist, 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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Ratlwap ‘Chronicle 


or THIS DAY conTArns 

INDIAN RAILWAYS—COMMENTS on Mr. CHAPMAN'S 
LETTER in Last Week’s RAILWAY CHRONICLE. 

HEADS of INQUIRY into the PROFITS of the BROAD- 
GAUGE SYSTEM. ’ 

Mn. WYNDHAM HARDING'S FACTS and PROGRESS 
of the RAILWAY SYSTEM—The BEARING of 
RAILWAYS on LOCAL RATES—The RAILWAY 
MANIA of 1845-6—RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 

COMMENTS on the CONGRESS of the RAILWAY 
DIRECTORS. 

The IMPROVISED TRIP of the QUEEN to the SOUTH. 

PROGRESS of WORKS—ACCIDENTS, and the EVENTS 
of the WEEK. 

REPORTS of RAILWAY MEETINGS of the WEEK— 
OFFICIAL PAPERS—CORRESPONDENCE—GOSSIP 
—RAILWAY TRAFFIC TABLE—and all the RAIL- 
WAY NEWS. 

JOINT-STOCK and COMMERCIAL GAZETTE: compris- 
ing the Proceedings of British and Colonial Banks, 
Mining Companies, and State of the Money and Share 


Markets. 
LAW PROCEEDINGS—MISCELLANEA, &c. &c. 
May be ordered of all Newsmen. 
Published at 14, Wellington-street North, 
by J. Francis ; 


Of whom may also be had, 


THE RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S 
COMPANION. 
By FELIX SUMMERLY. 


TRAVELLING 
CHARTS; 


Or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, 
FOR PERUSAL ON THE JOURNEY. 
IN WHICH ARE NOTED, 
Tue Towns, Vittaces, Courcnes, Mansions, Parks, Sta- 
TIoNSs, BripGgs, Viapucts, TUNNELS, GRADIENTS, &c. 
THE SCENERY AND 1TS NATURAL History; 


THE ANTIQUITIES, AND THEIR HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS, &¢. 
PASSED BY THE RAILWAY. 


CWUith numerous Llustrations. 
Constituting a Novel and Complete Companion for the 
Railway Carriage. 

*y* Upwards of Eriant Hunprep Encravines, from drawings 
taken axeeeney for these Charts, by distinguished Artists, are 

comprised in the series, 

The following, each in a wrapper, are now ready, and 

may be had at all the Stations :— 
LONDON TO BRIGHTON, containing a 

Map and 83 Engravings, 2nd edit. price 6d. 
LONDON TO TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 

with 52 Engravings, price 6d. 

LONDON TO WOKING AND GUILD- 

FORD, with 52 Engravings, price 4d. 

LONDON TO WOLVERTON, with 85 En- 
gravings, price 6d. 
LONDON TO RICHMOND, with 15 Engrav- 

ings, including a View from Richmond Hill, price 2/. 
LONDON TO WINCHESTER AND SOUTH- 

AMPTON, with 125 Engravings, price 1s. 

LONDON TO GOSPORT, with 143 Engray- 
ings, price ls. 
LONDON TO READING AND OXFORD, 
with a Map and 74 Engravings, price 6d. 
LONDON TO CAMBRIDGE, with a Map 
and 48 Engravings, price 6d. 
10. LONDON TO FOLKSTONEAND DOVER, 
with a Map and 99 Engravings, price ls. 
11, LONDON TO RUGBY AND BIRMING- 
HAM, with 137 Engravings, price 1s. 
Or, handsomely bound in morocco cloth, 6d. extra. 
Also, in Octavo, 
FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
PLEASURE EXCURSIONS BY RAILWAY 
ON THE 
Eastern Counties, Birmingham, South- 

Western, Brighton, and South-Eastern. 
TO PANSHANGER, with 3 Engravings, price 1d. 

— HARROW, with 7 Engravings, price 1d. 

— SHOREHAM, with 4 Engravings, price 1d. 

— GUILDFORD, with 9 Engravings, price 2d. 

— WINCHESTER, with 11 Engravings, price 2d. 

— CROYDON, with 9 Engravings, price Id. 

se ~ ~~" Cee AND HEVER, with 7 Engravings, 

price 1d. 

— REIGATE, with 10 Engravings, price 1d. 

ate = AND WEYBRIDGE, with 13 Engravings, 

price 1d. 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 








Or the whole in One Volume, price 1s. 


[Ocr.7 
is day is publishea, = 


Th 
CATALOGUE of AMERICAN BOOK 
fone and Puhr AeA JON CHAP 
ther, 143 } X, 
application. “ ass estan ~~ Gratis 
JACOB GRIMM’S NEW WORK. 
ESCHICHTE DER DEUTSC 
SPRACHE, VON JACOB G DCHEN 
p= ey OB GRIMM. 2 vols, Toyal Syo, 
G ° G Also, just published, 
OTHISCHES GLOsSAR, von E. Sch i 
wort von Jacob Grimm. 4to. wn 4a. aie. Mit Ver. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


Mw WORKS ON PHONETIC SPELLING 
ust published, demy 8vo. price 8s, 6d., in li secon, edition 
of the * Alphabet of Nature, the es . 


KSSENTIALS OF PHONETICS, 
, By ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS, B.A. 

., Containing the Theory of a Universal Alphabet together wi 
its Practical Application ag an Ethnical Alphabet, or Alnebe 
Nations, to the reduction of All Languages, Written orUn-Writt we 
to One Uniform System of Writing; with Examples te hoes 
seven | b Phonetical account of each, = 
followed by an exact verbal translation; adapted to the use of 
r t ns, Philol its, Etymologists, Ethnographists, Travel 
lers, and Missionaries, Printed wholly in accordance with Meszrg, 
Pitman and Ellis’s Phonetic Alphabet, which is as legible as com. 
mon printing, and may be read without the aid of a key. Copia 
jaermotien fe ones. vo expan the = < this alphabet in pring. 
ing omices, together wi 8) mens 0! 

ita! Nee os pienety pes. ” ab ne CS Seas 

‘The phonotypic character devise: the ingeni d i 

and his associates....enlarged to suit the exigencies bray 
would be preferable for temporary use to the present ho-system, ig 








which each traveller, in his diary, and each missionary, 

aes ae ape i confounds and for ever —con 

good in his own eyes, the pronunciation he preten: *— Eu 

Review, Jan. 1848, ; 2 . de to fx." Ecin, 
y the same Author, 


B 
A Plea for Phonetic Spelling, 1s, 6d. 


A Plain Statement of the Object and Advantages 
of the Spelling Reform. Price One Farthing. 
The Ethnical Alphabet: a practical universal 
= yn —~ arranged, with exampies in Ten Languages, 
The Child's Phonetic Primer, 3d. 
Teacher's Guide to the use of the same, 4d. 
Charley’s House, a Tale for Young Children, 1s. 
The Phonetic Journal, monthly, 4d. 
mloghams SoS NE Pee Peete ee ft Be 
Published by Fred. Pitman, Phonetic Depdt, 1, Queen’s Head 
assage, Paternoster-row, London. Agent for Edinburgh, W, 


ohnstone, Prince’s-street ; agent for Dublin, W. Oldham, §, Suf 
folk-street. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
In er. 8yo, 48, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

4 GEOMETRY; with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 


~_ By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the * History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 


“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto 
that * there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in theste 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as valual 
for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning.” —Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal, 


“This is the best edition of the Elements which has Pi t ape 

d”—Atheneum—* which, for brevity, clearness, and discern- 

ng attention to the wants of learners, cannot be —_ surpassed. 

—Dublin University Magazine,—" The editor has done all that could 
be done to make Buclia easy to beginners.”—Cambridge Chronicle, 


Uniform with the * Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED, or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements, for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. — of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated initby 


new Diagrams, 
vag Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”—New Monthly Magazine, 











In feap. 8yo. price 1s. 64, 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enunciations 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
j ILLEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMI- 
LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Di 
covery and Improvement ; with a Short Explanation of some of 
the Principal Natural Phenomena. For the Use of Schools ap 
Private Families. Price 3s, 
“A useful contribution to the infant cause of Learnivs made 
Easy.”—Athenaum. 1 hook far 
“A compact and well-printed edition of a most useful hoo 
children ; and, indeed, a book of reference for all.” * 
uglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper. 
“A novel and very useful peculiarity of this Catechiete ome 
pendium is the insertion of the meaning of the most — — 
or terms occurring in each answer at the end of it...--; 1 Wo 
Tithouttheee derivative explanations, a oplot a enteriammat 
and well ca lend in the y 
which shall be impressive, CC +. that shall be perma- 
nent.”— 3 ine for March, a 
“ Tt contains descriptions—concise, but perfectly clear and 1% 
rticles in daily use 








icle, Feb. 1847. P 
E We confidently recommend it to all who are entrusted with the 
education of children.”—ZJpswich E. Feb. 9, 1847. atten 
“A mine of useful information. We recommend it to the 
tion of parents and tutors.”—Essex Standard. a 
7 The usual allowance to Schoo! , 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London; J. B. Harvey, Colchester: 
Priest Norwich ; Menzies, Edinburgh ; Cummins '& Fergus, 





Dublin. May be ordered of any 
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THE ATHENAZUM 











THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CLXXVILL, was published on Saturday last, September 30. 
Contents, 
NCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
LS TES LETTERS to the COUNTESS of OSSORY. 
+ REVOLU TION and REFORM. f 
FORTUNE" 'S CHINA: GARDENING. 
$ ETHNOLOGY ; or, the SCIENCE of RACES. 
é + WERVEY'S MEMOIRS of the REIGN of GEORGE I. 
7, STATE of EURUPE. 
London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A & C. Black. 





This day, 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXVI. 


L MRS. a... rurale AL GEOGRAPHY. 
PY BURNEO and CELEBES—SIR JAMES BROOKE, 
UL FEMALE PENITENTIARIES. 
’ DYCE’S EDITION of BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 
V. EDUCATION of MILITARY OFFICERS. 
U 
= MAN VIC STATES. 
yill. WHITESIDE on ITALY. : : 
IX. JEROME PATUROT— SKETCHES of REVOLUTION- 
ARY LIFE. 
X. IRELAND. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE WESTMINSTER and FOREIG N 
T QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. XCVIIL. oa LXXXIIL for OCTOBER, isnow ready. 
1 THE LITERARY WORKS OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
2 INDIAN EPIC POETRY. i" 
3. REPLY TO M. THIERS, ON THE CAUSES OF PUBLIC 
ISERY. 
4 iON MANUFACTURES OF SOUTH WALES. 
5, ENTOMOLOGY. 
4 THE SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN QUESTION. 
CLEAR ANCES AND IMPROVEMENT 





OF 


§ THE FRENCH REPU BLIC. 
Paturot Ala Recherche de la Meilleure des Républiques 
ca maes Gosenichte ce Grossen Bauernkrieges—Der 
Kaukasus, und das Lands der Kosaken—Der Campaner 
Shal. With Correspondence, and Miscellaneous Notices. 
G. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


ublished Monthly, price Threepe: 
THE MIDLAND FLORIST and SUBURB AN 
HORTICULTURIST, conducted by J. F. WOOD, F.H.S., 
asisted by well-known Florists ; comprising 32 pages of useful in: 
formation on Floriculture, Horticulture, and Ga rdening; being a 
omplets Guide for Amateur Florists and Cottage Gardeners. 
MIDLAND FLORIST has been established two years, 
Rt, period it has attained a very extensive circulation, 
and been pronounced by the Newspaper Press to be the best and 
cheapest Floricultural and Horticultural work extant, 
Asan ADVERTISING medium it is patronized by the first 
en and Florists in the United Kingdom, 





Now ready, in 2 vols. rz Syo., with numerous Portraits from 
aintings, 
THE paInFax CORRESPONDENCE: 
MEMOIRS of the REIGN of CHARLES | 
i the FIRST. 


Edited by GEORGE wv. . SOR meOr. Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
is pre 


ed, 
AN HISTORICAL °AND Bl0GR AP HICAL MEMOIR 


THE FAIR F: AX FAMILY, 
From Original Documents. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
___ (Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in2 2 vols. post Svo, 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S NEW ROMANCE, 
Y‘HE TWO BARONESSES.) 
WRITTEN IN ENGLISH. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
BENTLEY'S CABINET LIBRARY. 
Now ready, price [lalf-a-Crown, * 
YHE Cc LOC K M K E 
Or, SAYINGS and DOINGS of SAM SLICK, of 
SLICKVI ue. 











First Seri 
To be followed by other Popaier New Works. 
__—séRichard Be ntley, New Burlington- street. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected Cazoughont 5 ; with nu- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
nenseames volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
price 2 
The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geogr: aphical research ; and whether on the greund 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers in- 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GROGRAPEY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G.5., Professor of Geography in the College for C: ore E ~ aoe 
The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in Svo. price les. 
“The best Atlas of Modern Ge. eography that has as yet fallen in 
our way : it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.” 
English Journal of Education, May, 1847. 


BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 











inne Second, price 48. 6d. in cloth neat, steady ea early in January. | 


Volume First and all the back Numbers to b 
london: Simpkin & Marshall; and sold by all Booksellers. 


| 


OF SCOTLAND, 


CONTAINING MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN THEIR 
PAROCHIAL AND DISTRICT DIVISIONS, with all the Rail- 
ways, Places of Historical and Legendary Note, Memoranda of 
Battles and Former r epnteries, a General Map of Scotland, and 
A SERLES OF EIGHT HISTORICAL MAPs, exhibiting the 
Geography of the Country from the Ist to ae 19th Century. = 
which are added, DESCRIPTIONS OF SCOTLAND, and each of 

the Counties, Historical Maps, and A COMPLE TE IN DEX toall 
the Parishes, showi ing respectively their Population as in 1841, the 

County, Presbytery, and Synod in which each is situated, and the 
Post Town. In Quarto coloured, price 21s. 


Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; and Hamilton & Co. 





On 17th October, price 2s. Gd. sewed, 3s. cloth, uniform with 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 vols.; LIFE, 10 yols.; and POETICAL WORKS, 
VOLUME FIRST OF THE 


MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


In 28 Volumes, with 56 Engravings after TuRNER, ALIAN, &c. To be continued Fortnightly till completed. 





In November, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
+ Begun by HIMSELF, and Continued by 
J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 





In December, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


A COLLECTION FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
R. CapeEuu, Edinburgh; Hovtston & Stoneman, London. 


a 


12 vols. 





THE CONSPIRACY OF THE JESUITS: 


AN AUTHENTIC DISCLOSURE OF THE SECRET PLAN OF THE ORDER. 


By the ABBATE LEONE 


With an Explanatory Introduction, by M. VICTOR CONSIDERANT, Member of the National Assembly of France. 
1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 





On one large sheet, price One Shilling, 


A CHART OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 


By CHARLES E. BERNARD, C.E. 


Carman & HALL, 186, Strand. 


[On the 10th. 


[On the 9th. 


995 
d edition, price la 


| RULES for ASCER TAINING the SENSE 
CONVEYED in ANCIENT GREEK MANUSCRIP’ 
y HERMAN NEINPETTER. = 
| —— ___cradock & Co. 4 0, 48, Paternoster-row. 
I OW TO SPEAK FRENCH: a Tableau of 
the French Language and France. By A. ALBITES, A.B. 
L.L.B., Paris, 2nd edition, 38.—Hamilton & Co. 
| “Incomparably superior.” Atheneun,—* Perfect.” Era, 
French Genders Conquered. 6d. 
| “Golden Rule.”—St. James's, 
|, 7 This day is published, in one thic k & cabame, Sup. Svo. price 98. cloth, 
|'PHE MORAL, SOCIAL, and PROFES- 
SIONAL DUTIES of ATTORNIES and SOLICITORS, 
By SAMUEL WARREN, Esq. F.R.S 
| Barrister-at-Law of the Inner Temple 
we illiam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London; and 
on William Benning & & Co. London. 

















“Just published, price 68, 
AN ENGLISH REPRINT OF 
(THE CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS of ZuBopORs PARKER, 
(Of Boston, 
London : pa -metclng ‘a. Strand. 


Lately published, , oe, peneaeeenny illustrated with Coloured Plates 
nd Wood Engravings, price 15s, 
(THE PLANT: In a Series of 


a Biography. 
Popular Lectures ¢ J. SCHLEIDEN, 


on Botany. By M. 
M.D. Translated by, yes R HENFREY, F-L.8., Lecturer on 
Botany ats a George’s Hos 


Bailliére, Publisher, 2 219, Regent-street. 





Early in October, in 2 vols, post Svo. price 16s., will be published, 
and may be had at all the TT 
OALS and GUERDONS; the 
CHRONICLES of a LIFE. 
A VERY OLD LADY. 
Charles Ollie sons 119, Southampton- street, Strand. 


TMPORTANT SCHOOL PUBLIC ATIONS, b 
F. DE PORQUET:—The First French Reading Book, 2s. 
—Second F rench Reading Book ; or, Traducteur Parisien, 1 vol. 
300 pages, 38, 6¢.—Third French Reading Book; or, Histoire de 
Napoléon, with maps, plans of battles, and portraits—Fourth 
French Reading Book; or. Histoire de France, 48. 6d.—Fifth 
French Reading Book; or, Histoire d’. Angleterre, 48. 6d.—Sixth 
French Reading Book’; or, French Poetical Gift, 3s. 6d.—Seventh 
French Reading Book ; or, History of England to be turned into 
French at Sight, 48. 6.—Silvio Pellico, with English Notes, 3a. 
résor de ’Ecolier Francais, a new edition, being the 33rd, 
3s. 6d., &c.—A Catalogue of ali De Porquet’s W orks forwarded free. 
‘Pub lishing Office, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUELICATIONS. 


or, 














I. 
THE 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Printed uniformly with the Wellington and Nelson Despatches, 
2 vols, 8vo. 288, bound. 

“ A work of the highest and most universal interest. It were 
superfluous to insist on the extrnordinary interest and importance 
which must belong toa work like this, containing so many original 
and authentic memorials and curious and important documents, 
written by some of the most remarkable men of an epoch the most 
strange and eventful.”"— Morning Chronicie, 


ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 
By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq. F.R.S. 
Second Edition, with Additions, 1 vol. 10s, 6d. bound. 
“No work in our language is better calculated to furnish a 


handbook which may cherish or awaken a love for Natural His- 
tory.”— Quarterly Review, 


11. 
TO NORWAY, DENMARK, AND SWEDEN. 
By W. A. ROSS, Esq. 2 vols. 218, bound, 
“* Mr. Ross has here given us a very Bively and intelligent picture 
of the incidents of a cruise to the Northern Ocean in company 
with Lord Rodney. They are two of the most agreeable volumes 


4 


published for a long time.”— United Service Gazette, 


LIVES OF THE 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

The latter Volumes of this important Work having been re- 
printed, Subscribers have now an opportunity of completing their 
Sets. Any Vo em »rice 10s, 6d., may be had separately, by giving 
an order to any Bookseller. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MILDRED VERNON: 


TALE OF PARISIAN LIFE, 
IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE MONARCHY. 
By HAMILTON MURRAY, 


* An uncommonly clever book.”—E raminer, 
“A story of singular power.”—Britannia. 3 
“This brilliant work is a sort of new and more refined Mys 
teres de Paris.’”—Court Journal. 

“* Mildred Vernon’ will make panne 
tically a good book ; it isa great des 
true, and bold.”—Jerrold’s Paper. 





sensation. It is empha- 
ore than clever—it is wise, 


Also, just ready, 
THE YOUNG COUNTESS: 
A NOVEL. 
y MRS. TROLLOPE, 
Author of * Fathey Eustace,’ * The Barnabys,’ &e. 3 vols. 
Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street, 
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The following WORKS are just Publish- 
ed, or nearly ready for Publication, by 
Taylor, Walton & Maberly :— 


Published this day, in One Volume medium 8vo. (1,300 
pages) price 2/. 2s. cloth, the SECOND EDITION of 


A Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. 
Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, L.L.D. Illustrated by more 


than 500 Wood Engravings, AND CONTAINING UPWARDS OF 
Tores HuNDRED PAGES OF ENTIRELY NEW MATTER, 


In the present Edition many of the most important 
articles have been re-written, especially those which before 
were treated with a brevity which prevented the writers 
from giving a full and satisfactory explanation of several im- 
portant points. Many subjects which were entirely omitted 
in the first edition are here supplied. Those articles which 
have not been re-written have been carefully revised, omis- 
sions supplied, extraneous matter omitted, and much addi- 
tional information given. New illustrations have been in- 
troduced in the shape of woodcuts, some of which are 
ef considerable importance. The heading of the articles 
is uniformly in the Latin Language, except where in sub- 
jects connected with Greek Antiquities no corresponding 
words existed in Latin, but even here the Greek words are 
given in Latin letters, in compliance with a wish expressed 
by many persons. In fact the present edition must be re- 
garded to a considerable extent as a new work. 





AX Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Diography and Mythology. 


Edited by Dr. W. SMITH. Part XXVI. is just published. 
Part XXVIL, coMPLETING THE WoRK, TO APPEAR IN De- 
cemBeR. Vols. I. and Il., medium 8vo. price 36s. each, cloth 
lettered. 


Classical Museu, 
No, XXI., price 3s, Gd. 


CONTENTS. 
I. On the Growth of the Tribune's Power before the 
Decemvirate. By Prof. F. W. Newman. 
WZ. Commentaries on, and Illustrations of, the Eneis of 
Virgil, Book ii. 1—250. By Dr. J. Henry. 
Ill. The Portland Vase. By W. Watkins Lloyd. 
IV. On the Groups in the Western Pediment of the Par- 
thenon. By Prof. F. G. Welcker. 
V. Miscellanies:— 

1. Victory in the Horse-race. By S. Birch. 

2. On the Use of the Accusative after Participles and 
Adjectives. By E.S. J. 

3. On Herodotus, ii. 39, and vi. 91. Ty H. M. 

4. On Thucydides, vi. 21. By Hl. M. 

5. Sophocles, Antia. 31,32. By Rev. Dr. Kennedy. 

- VI. Notices of recent Publications :— 

1. Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective ; their Forms, 
Meaning and Quantity, &c. By Rev. W. Veitch. 
Edinburgh, 1848. 

2. J. J. Owen’s editions cf Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
Homer's Odyssey, and Xenophon’s Cyropedia. 
New York. 1846 and 1847. 

VII. Lists of recent Philological Publications. 


Hand-Book of Physiology. 


By Dr. KIRKES, assisted by Mr. PAGET, is published this 
day, price 12s. Gd., 1 vol. 12mo. 


Mr. Ellis’s Demonstrations of 
Anatomy. 


Second Edition, almost re-written, is in the Press, and will 
appear next month. 


Dr. Mohr and Prof. Vedwood's 
Practical Pharmacy, 


Comprising the Arrangements, Apparatus, and Manipula- 
tions of the Pharmaceutical Shop and Laboratory. 8vo. 
with several hundred Engravings on Wood, will also appear 
next month. 


Dr. O-nain’s Clements of Anatomy, 
Part III., completing the Work, wil! be published next week. 


— 


NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE AUTUMN, 





I. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James IT. By Tuomas 


BABINGTON MACAULAY. Vols.I. and IL 8vo. a (Early in December, 
The SAXONS in ENGLAND: a History of the English Commonwealth until the 


Time of the Norman Conquest. By J. M. KEMBLE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


It. 
LETTERS of WILLIAM III. and LOUIS XIV. and of their Ministers. Extracted 
from the Archives of France and England, and from Family Papers. Edited by P.GRIMBLOT. 2 vols. 8yo. CIn October. 


Iv. 
The JUDGES of ENGLAND: with Sketches of their Lives, and Notices connected 
with the Courts at Westminster from the time of the Conquest. By E. FOSS, Esq. F.S.A. Vols. Land IL 8yo. [In December, 


v. 
LOYOLA and JESUITISM. By Isaac Taytor. Post 8vo. 
vi. 
SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols. square crown 


8vo. with numerous Woodcuts and Sixteen Etchings by the Author. {In October. 


vil. 
The FOUNTAIN of ARETHUSA. By Ropert Eyres Lanpor, M.A., Author 


of ‘ The Fawn of Sertorius.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. [In November, 


Vill. 
CHARLES VERNON: a Transatlantic Tale. By Colonel Henry Senior. 3 


vols. post 8vo. 


IX. 

NARRATIVE of a CAMPAIGN with a FRENCH COLUMN under Marshal 

BUGEAUD in ALGERIA: with an Account of the Adventures of M. Suchet in search of the Camp of Abd-el-Kader. By 

DAWSON BORRER, F.R.G.S. Post 8vo. (On October 17. 
x. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE of WILLIAM COLLINS, Esq. R.A. By his Son, 

W. WILKIE COLLINS, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait by Linnell, and 2 Vignettes by the Artist. (In October. 


XI. 
An HISTORICAL INQUIRY into the TRUE PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY in 
ARCHITECTURE and the ARTS. By J. FERGUSSON, Esq. Vol. I. Imperial 8vo. Platesand Woodcuts. [Jn November. 


MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the SAVIOUR. In Illuminated Printing, with 


carved covers. Square fcap. 8vo. uniform in size with ‘ Parables of Our Lord.” [In November, 


A RECORD of the BLACK PRINCE, in the Words of the Chroniclers. In 


Black Letter, with Illuminated Miniatures and other Illustrations. Post 8vo. in carved and pierced covers. [In October, 


xIv. 
SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SONNETS. The Text set in borders of coloured 


Ornaments and Vignettes. Square feap. 8vo. handsomely bound. (In November. 
, xv. 

ECCLESIASTES; or, The Preacher. From the Holy Scriptures. Illuminated in 

the Missal Style, by OwEN Joxes. Imperial 8vo. in a magnificent carved binding [On November 15, 





Illuminated in the 
(On November 15. 


XVI. 
From the Holy Scriptures. 


Imperial 16mo. elegantly bound in relievo leather. 


The HISTORY of the JEWS of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, from the Earliest 


Times to their Final Expulsion from those Kingdoms. By E. H. LINDO. 8vo. Plates and Fac-similes, 12s. [Now ready. 


VIIt. 
MAUNDER'S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; or, A Popular Die- 
tionary of Animated Nature. With 900 accurate Wood Engravings. Feap. 8vo. 10s.; bound, with gilt to ion sie 


XIX. 
The POCKET and the STUD; or, Practical Hints on. the Management of the 
Stable. By HARRY HIEOVER, Author of ‘Stable Talk and Table Talk.’ Feap. 8vo. Plate, 5s. (Now ready. 


The HANDBOOK of EUROPEAN LITERATURE. By Mrs. Fosrm. 


Feap. 8vo. 


XXI. 
The ILLUSTRATED COMPANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY ; being 4 
Dictionary of all Classical Latin Words respecting Visible Objects: with about 2,000 Woodcuts from the Antique. By 
ANT. RICH, Jun. B.A. Post 8vo. (In November. 


XII. 
On the RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. HARRISON, late Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Post 8vo. [In November. 


XXIII. 
The PRINCIPLES of the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS 
simplified and applied to the Solution of various useful Problems. By THOMAS TATE, Mathematical Master of the 
National Society’s Training College, Battersea. 12mo, 


LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. By 


CHARLES WEST, M.D. Physician-A eur to the Middl Hospital, &c. 8vo. 14s. [On Wednesday next. 


Dr. PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts. [Vol. I. in October. 


LECTURES on the NATURE and USE of MONEY. 


The SONG of SOLOMON. 


Missal Style, by OWEN JoNEs. 





By Joun Gray, Author 
[Now ready. 
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REVIEWS 
The Fairfax Correspondence. Memoirs of the 
Reign of Charles the First. Edited by George 
W. Johnson, Esq. 2 vols. Bentley. 
Tux fate of the Fairfax family is not unlike 
the fate of the Fairfax MSS. The peerage still 
exists, and the family papers still exist ; but the 
er is without a strip of the land which apper- 
tained to his peerage, and has long been a resi- 
dent in America—and the papers, such as re- 
mained, were saved from the tailor and the 
putterman by the merest possible accident.— 

«Tt was in Leeds Castle that the vast mass of cor- 

respondence was discovered, from which the suc- 
ceeding volumes have been compiled. Mr. Martin 
having occasion to make some alterations in the 
spring of the year 1822, set apart for sale a quantity 
of useless furniture; and amongst the lumber which 
was thus to be swept away was an old oaken chest, 
filled apparently with Dutch tiles. It was purchased 
for a few shillings by Mr. Gooding, a shoemaker, 
in the neighbouring village of Lenham. Upon the 
inspection of its contents, expecting, perhaps, to light 
upon treasures of another kind, Mr. Gooding found 
an enormous quantity of MSS., carefully arranged 
and deposited beneath the Dutch tiles which were 
piled up to the lid of the box. Mr. Gooding, not 
attaching any special value to treasures of this 
description, consigned the papers to a cellar to be 
destroyed, as occasion served, for waste paper. It 
was fortunately suggested to Mr. Gooding to offer 
the MSS. to Mr. Newington Hughes, a banker at 
Maidstone, and well known as a collector of anti- 
quities. By this lucky accident the whole collection 
was preserved, Mr, Hughes becoming their purchaser. 
But in the meanwhile some havoe had been com- 
mitted amongst them. ‘Some of the parchments 
had been cut into strips for shoemaker’s measures; 
and a fragment of one, a grant of lands to Sir 
Anthony Saint Leger, is in the form of a child's 
drum pelt. Some of the letters Mr. Hughes reco- 
vered from the thread-papers of the village mantua- 
makers.’ ” 
When Walpole wrote to Conway “Don’t let 
them persuade you to visit Leeds Castle, which 
isnot worth seeing,” he was doubtless in the 
dark about the old oak chest filled with Dutch 
tiles and Fairfax papers, and so little valued 
by the sy A surely he would have asked 
Conway to look after them, or hurried away 
from Strawberry to see after them himself in 
spite of the gout, George Selwyn and the Misses 
Berry. 

We wish we could commend the execution 
of this work; but the Fairfax matter forms 
only a small portion of the two thick volumes 
before us,—and in many places bears no re- 
lation to the narrative in which it is set. The 
truth is, Mr. Newington Hughes had formed 
a very exaggerated opinion of the value of 
the Leeds Castle papers, and contemplated 
4 more costly and extensive publication than 
the materials justified. Mr. Bentley had to 
i for this opinion when he bought the 

8. from Mr. Hughes’s executors: and this 
may account for the publication being swelled 
with useless matter. f rom what we recollect of 

¢ MSS. when in Mr. Hughes’s hands, and 
from what we can gather from the instalment 

‘lore us, three small octavo volumes uniform 
with Sir Henry Ellis’s excellent series of Letters 
illustrative of English History, and edited in 

same efficient and unostentatious manner, 
Would contain all that it was worth giving 
and all that it was necessary to say by way of 
comment or elucidation. The ‘ Historical and 
Biographical Memoir’ prefixed to the first 
Volume— the Preface and Introduction as it 
Were—is not by Mr. Johnson. It is in every 
Tespect a superior performance to Mr. John- 





son’s portion of the work ;—though evidently 
hurried and too slight for the subject and 
occasion. 

The two volumes before us (irrespective of 
the Introduction) contain in all about $32 
pages,—and of these there is not of Fairfax 
matter more than 232: so that the other 600 
are what builders call rubble, or filling up 
matter of Mr. Johnson’s own. The letters 
themselves are for the most part of the com- 
monest description—the dull compositions of a 
person of the name of Thomas Stockdale—desti- 
tute of information or anything to compensate 
for the labour of perusing them. There is other 
matter intentnenl altogether irrelevant to “ the 
reign of Charles the First.” Thus, for instance, 
we have, printed in full, in the first volume, 
‘ The True Reminiscences’ of the first Earl of 
Cork ;—and for no other reason that we can 
divine than the simple and not very remarkable 
circumstance that a copy was found among the 
“‘ Fairfax MSS.” On this principle, we might 
have had the whole of Fairfax’s beautiful trans- 
lation of Tasso introduced into the work—had 
a MS. copy of it chanced to escape from the 
Leeds Castle desolation. ‘The True Remi- 
niscences,’ we may add, occupy nine octavo 
pages ;—and the Editor omits to observe that 
the narrative had been in print before. 

Cromwell’s Sir Thomas Fairfax must not be 
confounded with the elder Sir Thomas Fairfax : 
—that is, the grandson with the grandfather. 
The following letter is addressed to the elder 
Fairfax by the future Parliamentary General, 
then in his twenty-first year.— 


“ To the Right Honourable his very loving Grandfather, 
the Lord Fairfax, at Denton in Yorkshire, present. 
“My Lord,—Let it not seem strange to your lord- 

ship, my sudden arrival in England. The reason 
which did induce me to it was my earnest desire to 
see the army of Sweden. Yet obedience first taught 
me to gain your lordship’s willingness to it, which, 
if you please to grant me, as I earnestly beg it, I 
shall think myself happy; otherwise, if you will dis- 
pose of me, I am ready to fulfil your lordship’s com- 
mands. Many letters have I written unto you, to 
gain your good will, but as yet received no answer. 
To live in a country only to know an outward fashion, 
I am assured is no ways pleasing to you, nor con- 
tentment to me; for whilst I lived in France I only 
learned the language, and knew war only by an 
uncertain relation. Since my coming into England 
I have received so much encouragement of my 
friends, and more especially of my noble lord, Vere, 
which inanimated me much to so worthy an action. 
To give your lordship account of things passed in 
France, I am sure my observations would be stale; 
and since my arrival in England I have known no- 
thing worthy your lordship’s knowledge ; only the 
death of my Lord Carleton, Secretary of State, and, 
as yet, none chosen in his place, but it is thought 
Sir Francis Cottington shall be. The King and 
Queen are gone to Newmarket, where they intend 
to stay this Lent. Nov, finally, there can be nothing 
more joyful to me than to receive your lordship’s reso- 
lutions and certainty of your health, for the which be 
assured to have the prayers of your obedient grand- 
child, Tuo, Farrrax.” 

** London, Feb. 22, 1632.” 

We may mention here, what Mr. Johnson 
and the writer of the Biographical Memoir 
have omitted to inform their readers,—that Sir 
Thomas Fairfax the Parliamentary General was 
married at Hackney on the 20th of June 1637. 
The following letter was written from Hackney 
nine days after the ceremony.— 


“To the Right Honourable my very good Grand- 
father, the Lord Fairfax, this present. 

“May it please your Lordship,—I did not forget 
to write by the two last posts, though my letters 
were unfortunately forgotten to be sent in time, I 
being forth of town; but now I must alter both the 
matter and the phrase. They were to inform your 
lordship what should be, and this to give you humble 











thanks for what hath been, that is your free bounty 
in all these proceedings. But if more have been 
disbursed than your lordship did intend, I beseech 
you to excuse it with the same freeness you did the 
other; since it was to answer the nobleness my lady 
showed in her free entertainment and charge in the 
furnishing her daughter with all things necessary, 
besides the expectation so many persons of quality 
had to find me answerable. Thus hath much cost 
been bestowed, and no less toil and pains to my 
good father shown in his perpetual motion, working 
to that conclusion, which I pray God may render 
you as much satisfaction as it doth me content, for 
none was ever more obliged to labour it than I. So 
have your cares and affections ever run equal 
towards me, that not only my duty to you, but 
your bounty to me, binds me as much to answer 
your lordship’s freeness with acknowledgment, as 
my duty with obedience ; for, if obedience be as 
good as sacrifice, gratitude is no less than the altar 
to lay it on, where I will be always offering up my 
prayers for your health and happiness. So desiring 
your lordship to return me again your blessing, I rest, 
—Your lordship’s obedient grandson, 
“ Hackney, June 29th, 1637." “* Tuo. Farrrax,” 


Here is a letter from the grandfather to the 
grandson.— 

“To my very loving Grandchild, Thomas Fairfax, Cap- 
tain of a Troop of Horse in His Majesty’s Service. 
“Tom,—I desire you to be mindful to serve God 

with all your soul, and the King with all your heart. 

You know in what obligations you are bound to my 

Lord General, therefore apply yourself to him with 

your best respects, and I do not doubt but he will re- 

gard you. Avoid private quarrels as much as you 
can, and show your valour upon the common enemy; 
the first will but show your pride, and bring you 
hatred, the second give you honour and reputation. 
I write this, because amongst so many as you shall 
converse with, you shall meet with men of various 
humours. I have by this messenger sent the bay 
gelding to the Honourable Mr. Percy, praying him 
to accept him, and to place some of his own servants 
on him,for you may tell him that mine are so divided 
between your father and you, as I have not one to 
spare. Nickson did offer himself to go, but, when 
it came to it, alleged his wife and children could not 
spare him. Let me hear from you as often as you 
can, for where I dwell I hear nothing of those afiairs, 

My prayers shall always be for the King and the 

good success of the army, and thus, with God's bless- 

ing upon you all, I end. Your very loving grand- 
father, “Tomas FArrFax.” 

** From Denton, 12th of June, 1639.” 

The following letter was written by Sir Fer- 
dinando Fairfax (the father of the Parliamentary 
General) to his own father, old Sir Thomas 
Fairfax.— 

“To the Right Honourable my very good Father, the 

Lord Fairfax, at Denton, these present. 

“ May it please your Lordship,—The King is come 
hither with a very small train; none of the lords at- 
tending him save the Lord of Lennox, the Earls of 
Arundel and Holland. I was with the general (the 
Earl of Holland) yesterday morning, and attended 
him to Court. I acquainted him with your lord- 
ship’s infirmity and weakness, which he was very 
sorry for, wishing you had been in the best state of 
health at this time. There was warning yesterday 
morning that the Lord Lieutenants and Colonels 
should attend his Majesty at two of the clock in the 
afternoon. The King expressed his thanks for our 
willingness to this action, and required us to be ready 
and make preparations for a march on a sudden with 
the whole companies; and instantly he gave dispatch 
to Sir W. Pennyman to march with his towards 
Berwick, whither on Saturday last were sent the 
forces of the Bishopric and Northumberland to keep 
and fortify it. The Sherift’s regiment and Sir Hugh 
Cholmondely have likewise order to march, so as 
the forces are sent by pieces and in much haste, to 
remain till the army advance. The Scots have taken 
the castles of Edinburgh, Dalkeith, Stirling, and 
divers others, and have with their impure hands 
carried away the crown, sceptre and other regal 
ensigns, to places of thein ow. Here are some few 
lords, with their servants, come to bring ill-tidings 
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stolen out of the kingdom, which is now wholly of 
the Covenant side, save those few at Aberdeen, to- 
wards whom about six thousand persons are marched, 
and those given to be lost not so much by the sword, 
as by conventing to the Covenant, which all of that 
kingdom readily incline to. To-morrow (as the post 
yesterday brought word) is the day that ten thousand 
are appointed to meet near unto Berwick, and there 
stay and expect the English forces. It is thought 
they will take that town if they find any fortifying it, 
which will force our sudden march, The King now 
finds that his ears have been abused by pretensions 
of great forces on his side in that kingdom, whereas 
none now appears. I cannot write more at this 
time. As occasions happen, I shall acquaint your 
lordship further; and now, with my duty’s remem- 
brance, remain your lordship’s humble and obedient 
son, “ Per. FAIRFAX.” 

* York, this Ist of April, 1639.” 

The following is another letter from the Par- 
liamentary General, then at York, to his grand- 
father at Denton :— 

“ To the Right Honourable my much honoured Grand- 
father, the Lord Fairfax. 

“ May it please your Lordship,—I intended to have 
returned your bald horse this day, but because I 
thought your lordship would not use the other yet, 
and having some delight in his going, I thought to 
keep him till I received your lordship’s commands, 
which now I have, and as ready do observe. I fear 
he will want something of what is required in a good 
stallion ; his age is much, and his body but small, yet 
he is of a good race and well spirited, and, as I hear, 
hath got both larger and handsomer horses than 
himself. My lord, we have no news from the north ; 
the army is not yet got together; it will fare the 
worse when it doth, for provisions are very scant ; 
the forces there and on their march thither are 4,000 
horse and 18,000 foots. We hear the Scots have 
writ another letter to my lord of Essex, which he 
sent to the King before he broke it open. We have 
not yet heard the subject, but we may well think 
that these weighty matters cannot receive an end 
from the small satisfaction of a letter ; yet, if it please 
God, He can do it by this or yet weaker means; 
into whose mighty protection I commit your lordship. 
Humbly begging your blessing, I rest, my lord, your 
lordship’s most obedient grandson and servant, 

“*York, May 6th, 1639. “Tuomas FarrFrax.” 


Here is a bit of political gossip from London, 
in 1626, written by Sir Ferdinand Fairfax to 
his father in Yorkshire. The Duke was Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham.— 

“The Duke’s late election in Cambridge to be 
their Chancellor gave a great distaste to the House 
of Commons, who took it as an affront in the midst 
of their complaints, to have one chosen whom they 
had impeached, and stood accused of high treason 
and other heinous crimes. This gave occasion of 
conceiving a letter to the University, to give some 
account of their proceedings herein ; but his Majesty 
interposed as a thing solely belonging himself to 
teform, if there were any abuse, which has made a 
stay of that business, so as still we find the tender- 
ness of the Duke to be touched. My Lord of 
Arundel comes to Parliament, but not to Court, nor 
Council-table; the places he had during the King’s 
pleasure are taken from him; the Marshalsea being 
for life he still enjoys. My Lord of Bristol carries 
himself wisely and boldly, and if he make not the 
articles good, desires the punishment which may be 
due unto the Duke; who yesterday presented a 
modest answer in writing to the House, wherein some 
things he seems to excuse, and for the rest he pleads 
the two general pardons, that of 21 Jac. and this last 
of the coronation. This day the House sent for a 
copy of his answer, because we reserved a liberty to 
reply if need were, but the Lords have not yet sent 
it, otherwise I had given you more particulars of it.” 

The Parliamentary General cut off the entail 
of his estates, that the whole of his property 
might descend through hisdaughter, the Duchess 
of Buckingham —the wife of the profligate 
Villiers, and called in derision during the Duke’s 
lifetime the Duchess Dowager. The fate of the 
Buckingham estates in Yorkshire is well known : 

And Helmsley, once proud Buckingham’s delight, 
Slides to a scrivener or a city knight. 





The grandfather foretold what his grandson’s 

pride was likely to bring about.— 

“ Memorandum by Charles Fairfax, of Menston. 

“ Having made some few entries of the most re- 
markable of the family that have come to my view 
or certain knowledge, I am now, for a sad epilogue, 
enforced to insert the passages of a discourse betwixt 
my dear father, Thomas, first Lord Fairfax, and 
myself, which I dare not omit, by reason of a solemn 
engagement imposed upon me by him, with a quad- 
ruple charge, as “tis hereafter specified, not many 
months before his death, the substance whereof, with 
some of the circumstances, was to this effect. He 
walking in his great parlour at Denton, I only then 
present, did seem much perplexed and troubled in 
his mind, but, after a few turns, broke out into these, 
or the like expressions :—‘ Charles, I am thinking 
what will become of my family when I am gone; 
I have added a title to the heir-male of my house, 
and shall leave a competent estate to support it. 
Ferdinando will keep it, and leave it to his son ; but 
such is Tom’s pride, led much by his wife, that he, 
not contented to live in our rank, will destroy his 
house.” 

The following letters are characteristic of 
the inimitable Ann Pembroke, Dorset and 
Montgomery, — who is said to have written 
the memorable note to Sir Joseph Williamson 
beginning “I have been bullied by an usurper,”’ 
&e.— 

“ To the Right Honourable the Lord Fairfax, at Den- 
ton, deliver this. 

“Noble Lord,—I thank your lordship for your 
letter and for the examinations of Widow Ramsden, 
which you were pleased to send me, because she is 
one of my worthy mother’s almshousers. For the 
examinations, I have here sent them your lordship 
back again; and for the business itself, I will neither 
meddle one way or other, but leave it to God in 
Heaven, and law and justice on the earth. It is 
true, that I am very sorry any of that house should 
be accused of so foul a crime, but if she be guilty let 
her suffer, in God’s name; if innocent, my trust is 
that through Providence from above, and your good- 
ness and wisdom in this world, will acquit her. And 
so I rest your lordship’s assured friend, 

“ ANNE PEMBROKE. 

“ Whitehall, this 14th of May, 1634.” 

“© To my Assured Friend, Mr. Charles Fairfax, at his 
house at Menston, in Yorkshire, deliver these. 
“Sir,—This day I received your letter of the 

29th of the last month, wherein you tell me that 

Mr. Waterton hath at length finished the drawings 

of the landscapes of Skipton Castle and of Bardon 

Tower, but I have not received either of those land- 

scapes, in which I pray you earnestly to take some 

care in searching diligently what is become of them, 
that so I may have them safely delivered to me ; 
which, when it is done, I will send the gentleman, 

Mr. Waterton, whatsoever you shall think fit, and 

I pray you, in your next letter, write me word what 

you think is fit for me to send him. I will do my 

good-will to your eldest daughter, might I do her 

any good, or to any of your other children, for I 

acknowledge myself much obliged to you, which I 

will study to requite, and so I rest, your assured true 

friend, ANNE PEMBROKE. 

“ Brougham Castle, this 3rd of November, 1646.” 

“Mr. Benjamin Kent came hither to me, and 
Isabella, the 26th day of the last month, but brought 
no money out of Craven to us, as I imagine you 
know beforehand. When I had only done writing 
of this letter, so far as this, did I now receive the 
survey of Skipton and Bardon Tower, for which I 
pray you give Mr. Waterton what you think fit, and 
write me word what you have given him, and I will 
send it you again.” 

We must conclude our extracts with a cha- 
racteristic letter from Toby Matthews, Arch- 
bishop of York, to the grandfather of the 
Parliamentary General.— 

“To the Right Worshipful Sir Thomas Fairfax, of 
Denton, Knight. 
“ Sir,—Whereas by your letter this day to me 

directed, you said you are sorry that your great re- 





spect of me hath begotten in me so great a contempt 
| of you, that you appealing to me for the wrongs 


self would not vouchsafe the hearing, much les fhe 
reformation of so great an injury; and that this, m 
suffering, hath given encouragement to other 4 
servants and followers riotously to hunt your 

under pretence of a warrant from me, affirmi 

they will do the like again ; and some others of 
servants not contented with the killing of deer rte] 
do threaten your servants to beat and wound them, 
You thought to acquaint me herewith to see if] be 
more feeling of the second than of the first, and 
desirous to know my mind therein. My answer to 
your said letter is, first, that you never had 
respect of me than I have had regard of you, all due 
circumstance considered; secondly, that the Supposed 
wrongs done you here, if any such were, proceeded 
not from any servant, but an officer of mine, who 
alleged himself to be much provoked by you; which 
to examine I had then no leisure, being otherwise 
employed, and feared withal least multiplying of 
words between you might rather incense than quali 
choler; thirdly, if any of my servants or followers 











| done you in my own house, by my own servant, my- 


and political economics may 


















have riotously hunted your grounds, as you very 
I pray you be persuaded they had no warrant from —for 
me, nor any of mine that I can learn, to hunt at al] impr 
in any of your grounds, much less to threaten any of book 
your servants, which faults, if they have commi le: 
either within doors or a-field, the laws of God and disco’ 
man are open to give you self-sufficient satisfaction 
at their hands, but not at mine, who never offended q@cap 
you, as the searcher of hearts best knoweth, to whose arctic 
heavenly direction I commend you and your proceed- Fran 
ings, as well herein as in all other your lawfal and It ha 
laudable actions. Your ancient loving friend, Tearia 
“Tontas Exoncen. Lord 
“ Bishopthorp, 21st of May, 1613.” which 
As the work advances (but on the present finest 
principle where will it end ?) the interest of the ments 
Correspondence will necessarily increase ;—and be see 
we may expect to see some striking illustra- On 
tions of that “ firm, unshaken virtue” for which only a 
Fairfax is commended by Milton in one of the the su 
noblest of his sonnets. Carisd 
— are tc 
Voyage en Icarie. By M. Cabet. Paris. = 
Or the multitudinous volumes—from the grave, having 
ponderous history to the slender brochure— payme 
which the last two revolutions in France have Etrang 
called into existence, no publication has been gratis, 
received with so much favour as this. Nor has establis 
its success been that of the mere hour:—the ~-4 hi 
substantial patronage of five large editions has ~ oli 
’ ns 
been bestowed on M. Cabet’s work. The pro- Think 
a of his title-page are themselves a cu- plexed 
’ VOYAGE zers, ‘ 
EN before 
ICA RI E. from lz 
FRATERNITE. feet tor 
Tous pour chacun. * Chacun pour tous. In : 
, Solidarité peer Education | splendi 
Egalité—Liberté Justice Intelligence—Raisou our lor 
Eligibilité Secours Mutuel Moralité he is a 
Unité Assurance Universelle Ordre ° 
Paix. Organisation du Travail Union. into th 
_ Machines au Profitde Tous = — of whic 
Augmentation de la Production smith 
Répartition Equitable des Produits ° 
Suppression de Ia Misére the me 
Améliorations Croissantes men be 
. _ Mariage et Famille ’ a nillin 
Premier droit, Progrés Continuel Premier devoir, anne} 
Vivre. Abentanse Travailler. Visits tl 
04 i he to com 
De chacun 
sigedian Cane, id suivant ses forces. Near] 
BONHEUR COMMUN. ters: ea 
It is due at the outset to M. Cabet to say that and pres 
he has laboured with much intensity on = y 
improved Utopia for upwards of two years~ Pekin > 
seriously,-honestly, and conscientiously record- . 
ing what he conceives to be great practi ofthe gl 
truths that he hopes to see realized in France Ith 
and throughout Europe. Not at once, however: Be oa 
—for ultra-communist as he is, M. Cabet has Each 
no desire to see property swept away by a coup practises 
de main. Slowly and by degrees he proposes may det 
to bring about his scheme. senile delightfu 
Apprehending, doubtless, that hilosophy HH worksho 
be rendered more the labo, 
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ive by the admixture of a little love and 
apes of a hero and heroine, M. Cabet 
has interwoven a tale throughout his work. 
Under the form of a romance,” he says, “‘ the 
¢Voyage en Icarie’ is a erfectly true treatise 
on moral philosophy and social and political 
economy,—and is the fruit of great labour, deep 
research, and constant thought. To understand 
and appreciate it thoroughly, it is not sufficient 
to read it once,—it must be studied.” An 
English nobleman, to whom our author gives 
the name of Carisdall, sick at heart with the 
misery and vice which England presents, hears 
of Icaria,—a country blest with perpetual hap- 
iness; where “crime is unknown, all classes 
Fre in profound and unbroken peace, pure 
easure reigns supreme,—in a word, a kingdom 
senting a true Eden and a new terrestrial 
aradise.”’ To this blessed land Lord Carisdall 
very naturaily resolves to go; and his journal 
—for his lordship records all his adventures and 
impressions—forms the principal portion of the 
book before us. 

Icaria, we are told, is a country but recently 
discovered,—a kind of new world, which has 
escaped the searching a of our Ant- 
arctic voyagers; but of which the gallant 
Franklin may possibly bring some tidings. 
It has nothing in common, therefore, with the 
Icaria forming one of the Sporades. To Icaria 
Lord Carisdall is conveyed by a steam-boat,— 
which, exteriorly as handsome and large as the 
finest English boats, possesses interior arrange- 
ments and comfort far surpassing anything to 
be seen elsewhere. 

On landing, the traveller’s wants are not 
only at once provided for, but anticipated. For 
the sum of two hundred guineas which Lord 
Carisdall placed in the hands of the consul we 
are told that his lordship would be franked 
throughout Icaria for four months.— 

You may travel throughout the kingdom, always 

having the best place in the best carriage without 
payment. Everywhere, you will find an Hétel des 
Etrangers, where you will be lodged, fed and clothed 
gratis. You will be free of all theatres and public 
establishments. In short, the nation receiving your 
two hundred guineas charges itself to furnish you 
with everything needful as if you were one of its 
citizens, 
Think of this, ye summer tourists sorely per- 
plexed with Thalers, Guilders, Guldens, Kreu- 
zers, Swanziggers, Groschen, &c., which pass 
before you in mystical confusion as ye journey 
from land toland! Think of this—and turn your 
feet towards Icaria! 

In a handsome carriage “drawn by six 
splendid horses, like the finest English horses’ 
our lord is conveyed to Icara the capital; where 
he is at once admitted in the light of a relation 
into the bosom of a charming family, the head 
of which exercises the honest calling of a lock- 
smith, Under the guidance of this family—all 
the members of which follow some trade; the 
men being carpenters, printers, &c., the girls, 
nilliners, bonnet-makers, &c.— Lord Carisdall 
visits the remarkable objects in the city —itself 
to common sight.— 

Nearly circular, Icara is divided into sixty quar- 
ters: each quarter bearing the name of a nation, 
and presenting in its monuments, public buildings, 
and houses, the architecture of the country after 
Which the quarter is named.—Thus, there are the 

ekin, Jerusalem, Constantinople, Rome, Paris, and 

don quarters :—so that Icara is really an epitome 
of the globe. 

It will be understood that the most absolute 
‘ommunism reigns throughout this kingdom.— 

Each inhabitant, of both sexes without exception, 
Practises either a trade or a profession as the law 
may determine. All conspires to render labour 

tful; the cleanliness and spaciousness of the 
hops, the songs which animate and gladden 


the equality that reigns, and the honour in which 
every employment is held. 

M. Cabet introduces us to a female work- 
shop.— 

An immense building contained two thousand five 
hundred young women working together. How 
delightful a spectacle! Some seated, others stand- 
ing, nearly all beautiful; their fine hair in lustrous 
bands, or falling in clustering ringlets over their 
shoulders—all wearing elegant costumes. In their 
hands were the gayest ribbands, the finest lace, the 
most precious velvets, the softest silks. Many 
coloured feathers and exquisite artificial flowers 
were undergoing the process of being made into 
dresses, bonnets, &c. 

Here curious particulars are given of the 
minute supervision exercised by the Icarian 
government in its study for the happiness of the 
people. Itis rendered impossible for any lady 
to offend against the most refined taste; for the 
breadth of a sandal is as nicely regulated as the 
length of a Russian dragoon’s spur. Commis- 
sioners appointed for the purpose ‘‘ examine the 
dresses worn by all nations, and adopt such 
shapes, colours, and stuffs as they conceive to 
be most appropriate for the fair Icarians.”— 
Mark the moral of this plan. “ All ladies 
being dressed precisely alike, it is evident that 
envy can no longer torment the female breast 
on this ground.” In fact, the hearts and tongues 
of the Icarian ladies are alike attuned to oo 
mony.—“‘ I was transported with ee says 
Lord Carisdall, ‘‘ when, as the clock struck ten 
these lovely angels opened their pretty mouths 
and sang a hymn.”—These young ladies, we 
may add, after working two or three hours are 
conveyed to their homes in omnibuses provided 
at the expense of the republic, and the rest of 
the day is devoted to amusement. 


The houses in this capital of New Eden con- 
tain, of course, every conceivable article of use 
and luxury; and we find the humblest mechanic 
lodged in such magnificence as appertains only 
in “aristocratic and unhappy England” to the 
high noble of the land. The wax candles are 
even perfumed—and nothing is left undone to 
charm the senses. When a family is large, two 
houses are given up to it: ‘the neighbouring 
family,”’ we are told, ‘ yielding willingly pos- 
session of their house, which puts them to no 
inconvenience as all the houses are precisely 
alike.”"—So that before an increasing family the 
next-door neighbour must give way. In Icaria 
preference is given not to the oldest occupant, 
but to the last comer. 

One might imagine that the inhabitants of 
Tcaria would be allowed to exercise a little 
taste with respect, at least, to food: — but 
not so. ‘There is absolutely nothing in the 
shape of food that is not regulated by law.” 
If fond of melons, which find no favour in the 
eyes of the law, the Icarian is compelled to eat 
cucumbers, which are approved by it. It fol- 
lows that he must have a communist stomach, or 
die of hunger or indigestion. But the paternal 
government of M. Cabet does more than select 
the meats and vegetables; it prescribes the 
number of repasts daily, the time when they 
are to be served, and that of their duration. Of 
course, in Icaria, then, all must be alike endowed 
in the article of teeth,—all must have the same 
appetite, the same tastes, and the same powers 
of digestion. 


As every citizen is for half the day a pro- 
ductive labourer, it is only reasonable that his 
amusements as well as his labours should be 
looked after. First, there are fifty theatres in 
the capital, each capable of accommodating 
15,000 persons, who are admitted gratuitously 
to the performances. Carriages and saddle 


horses are kept, so as to allow each citizen to 





labourers, the shortness of the hours of labour, 





magnitude, are given at periodical intervals; 
and dancing halls are opened nightly. 

In Icaria vice and crime are unknown :— 
and as much of this general virtue may be due 
to education, it will be desirable to glance at the 
educational plan of M. Cabet.— 

To the age of sixteen or seventeen children are 
not permitted to hear the subject of religion even 
alluded to, and are, therefore, brought up under no 
religious tenet. The law neither allows their parents 
nor strangers to influence them on this point till'the 
age of reason. It is only when arrived at that epoch, 
when about sixteen or seventeen years old, thata 
professor of philosophy, and not a priest, is engaged 
to teach and expound to them during one year all 
religious systems and opinions without a single ex- 
ception; and from these the pupil adopts whatever 
religion he fancies. 

** Before itis five years old the child is taught 
the language of its country, reading, writing, 
and ‘prodigicusement de connaissances matérielles 
et pratiques.’”” Then follow arithmetic, geo- 
metry, mathematics, geography, ethnology, 
geology, zoology, astronomy, chemistry, botany, 
agriculture, drawing, music, &c., &c.: in fact, 
all the mixed and severe sciences, with all the 
lighter accomplishments. ‘This comprises the 
general education: —to which is added that 
more especially necessary for the business or 
profession of the individual. 

In a country rejoicing in such perfection one 
is prepared to find railway travelling improved 
on. The Icarians (they must, after all, spring 
from heaven-aspiring Icarus) travel in balloons; 
which have been rendered a much safer and 
more speedy mode of conveyance than steam 
carriages. The following is a description of a 
grand departure of balloons.— 

In an immense square, filled with spectators, were 

fifty enormous balloons, each carrying forty or fifty 
persons, waiting for the signal of departure. At the 
sound of a trumpet the fifty balloons rose majes- 
tically to a certain height; and then separating, each 
balloon darted off to its destination with the speed 
of the wind. They were guided with the greatest 
ease,—their speed increased or slackened at will; 
and they stopped at various towns to let down and 
take up passengers. 
The Icarians are not satisfied with having 
obtained dominion over the air: the depths of 
the sea are equally their home. ‘ Means have 
been found,” says our author, “to imitate the 
motion of fish and to remain like those animals 
at unfathomable depths, which contain as many 
wonders as the heavens and the earth.” 

We have glanced at some of the leading fea- 
tures of M. Cabet’s Utopia; but should require 
our entire number to give even an abstract of 
the thousand absurdities on the crooked horns 
of which M. Cabet hangs his social system. 
“Tf I am asked,” says he, ‘what is your 
science? I answer Fraternity.—What are your 
principles? Fraternity. —Your doctrine? Fra- 
ternity.— Your theory? Fraternity. — Your 
system? Fraternity: and the only way to cure 
the evils at present desolating nations is to 
adopt Communism.” 

The reader will, of course, be prepared to 
hear that Lord Carisdall casts off his aristocracy 
and enters the ranks of Communism and Fra- 
ternity. He does more: though betrothed to a 
lovely English girl, whose portrait he carried 
next his heart, he becomes faithless in this pure 
and perfect Icaria, and marries Mdlle. Dinaise, 
a daughter of the charming family which had 
so hospitably received him. The young lady 
exercises the profession of a milliner :—and 
most probably, though it is not stated, Citoyen 
Carisdall forthwith becomes a breeches-maker. 

Had ‘ Jcarie’ fallen unnoticed from the brain 
of its dreamy author—amusing as are many of 
its pages—we should not have considered it 
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worth noticing at all; but when, as we have 
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said, M. Cabet’s crotchets find thousands of 


patient and os readers, his book assumes 
importance. . Lamartine spoke only a com- 
plimentary truth when, writing to M. Cabet 
after reading ‘ Icarie,’ he said, “ Communism 
would be the cessation of work and the death 
of humanity; your dream is too beautiful for 
this earth :”—had he said that the dream was 
an absurd fallacy, he would have spoken the 
whole truth. M. Cabet’s communism rests on 
rotten foundations —and is encumbered with 
machinery that could not work even if the 
foundations were not rotten, 








The Prose Works of John Milton. Vol. I. 

With a Preface, Preliminary Remarks, and 
, Notes by J. A. St. John. Bohn. 

Etude sur . Pamphlets, Politiques et Religieux, 
de Milton. Par A. Geoffroy. Paris, Dezobry 
& Co. 

TuEsE two works are indicative at once of 

Milton’s increasing influence and of the exist- 

ing state of opinion on many subjects of interest 

and importance. Milton’s renown as a poet has 
doubtless cast into shade his merits as a prose 
writer and political controversialist ; but there 
have been other causes concurring to the same 
result. Amongst these have been the suppres- 
sion of several of his works by authority,—and 
the long continuance since of political interests 
opposed to their tendency. The whirligig of 

‘Time has brought round again for renewed 

consideration some of those extreme points of 

opinion which during the period of the Com- 
monwealth interested thinking minds. Hence, 
probably, the works before us. 

Of the two, M. Geoffroy’s is the most 
original and complete. He enters fully into 
the merits of the Miltonic “pamphlets” (a 
word which the French writer must have used 
with a larger meaning than is current 
amongst us),—classifying the subjects of which 
they treat. The manner in which this has 
been accomplished, in one instance, is not a 
little striking. After dismissing the themes 
«Liberté de Conscience’ and “ Réforme des 
Universités,” the author gives, in one line of 
his contents, coming under one and the same 
category, “ Liberté de la Presse, Divorce, Régi- 
cide,” — as if these subjects were necessarily 
connected, and one being granted the others 
must naturally follow. As to the last, it is 
matter of dispute whether Milton advocates the 
doctrine at all. Dr. Johnson charges it upon 
him:—but Mr. St. John exculpates him from 
it with much eloquence. Milton advocated 
Tyrannicide :—but between this and Regicide 
there is an obvious distinction. 

On one point we must take leave to differ 
from Mr. St. John:—who seems to think that 
Milton, fettered by the prejudices of his age, 
did not always go far enough on the path of 
republican reform; that ‘he was, if one may 
so speak, too little bigoted in his attachment to 
democracy,—and suffered, for peace sake, too 
many concessions to be made to the upper 
orders in his plans of government.” With the 
whole of his prose works fresh in our memory, 
we cannot accuse Milton of any such short- 
coming. Indeed, we think that in his pursuit of 
Charles there mingled much personal rancour ; 
and that on all occasions he indulged in an 
excess of personal vituperation unjustifiable at 
any time—a defect of temper which may have 
had much to do with the obscurity in which his 

rose writings have so long remained. That 

r. Johnson in his biography of Milton was 
guilty of injustice to a great man’s memory 
may be conceded ; and the able exposure made 
of that work by Mr. St. John does good literary 
service. Of this portion of his essay we may 
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much objection to offer to its general spirit, 
save that Mr. St. John is inclined to he some- 
what too fiercely democratic. To adopt his 
own language in speaking of his poetic master, 
he is not at all disposed to “ apply himself lan- 
guidly to refute the sophistries and fallacies put 
orward by the advocates of despotism; but 
enters the lists with passion and vehemence, 
and a fiery indignation which seems absolutely 
to consume the arguments of his opponents like 
stubble.” 

Opportunity is given by such publications 
as these for a revision of opinion on Milton’s 
various claims, and a revocation of the injustice 
which may have been done to his reputation in 
any particular. We doubt, however, with all 
their merits, whether his prose works can ever 
be made thoroughly popular. The great lesson 
to be learnt from these is altogether practical. 
They show that the poetical faculty does not 
necessarily exclude its possessor from engaging 
in the business of life and performing its duties 
with energy and decision. Milton while Fea 
jecting the ‘Paradise Lost’ was employed in 
statesmanship with the greatest men of his 
time,—and probably exercised more influence 
on their opinions and conduct than has gene- 
rally been supposed. His life in this particular 
relation has yet to be written. 





A Man made of Money. By Douglas Jerrold. 
With Plates by John Leech. PartI. Punch 
Office. 

Tuis is the first number of a new serial, which 

is announced to be completed in six monthly 

ee. It has not been our custom, when we 

ave introduced such publications to our readers 
in the early stage, to anticipate the road which 
the author is likely to take for arriving at his 
end—and so embarrass him by either robbing 
his incidents of their novelty, or causing him 
to change his route for the purpose of dis- 
crediting our wisdom. On the present occasion, 
then, we shall give no further account of the 
work and its probable issues than so much as 
may be necessary to explain its title. 

The fact on which the moral of the intended 
book is founded is as old as the introduction 
into society of a circulating medium—and almost 
as common as the circulation itself. A man 
tempted by the constant demand on him for 
money beyond his means to supply, and goaded 
by the vexations to which the disproportion 
subjects him, is driven to the impatient ex- 
pression of a wish which thousands have uttered 
before him :—‘‘I wish to Heaven,” said Mr. 
Jericho, “I was made of money!” This wish 
it is the object of the work here in progress to 
rebuke. Mr. Jerrold brings down upon his 
hero, for his ulterior purposes, the curse of its 
fulfilment. By a sort of fantastic machinery 
necessary to lay the ground on which the coming 
morals of the book are to be gathered, Mr. 
Jericho finds his living heart substituted for 
a bank of paper issue—the region of the hopes 
and the feelings and the affections, the foun- 
tain of the graces and charities of home, throb- 
bing forth, instead of these, only bank notes 
upon demand. What the purposes are for 
which a groundwork like this tae been con- 
structed, we dimly foresee :—but, as we have 
said, we will not thrust our sagacity in the 
author’s way. We will not spoil the fancy 
woven by him through our second-hand display 
of it. The reader will scarcely fail to see what 
fine truths may be worked by the machinery 
which Mr. Jerrold has invented,—and how 
well the working of them is suited to his pecu- 
liar talent. To these, which are the soul of the 
matter, the present number has not brought 
us. and we will content ourselves here with a 





speak with hearty commendation: nor have we 


few examples of the sparkle which has, if we 


understand the author’s design, to be; 
numbers replaced by departs. T —_ 
ject is opened as follows. — 

“Mr, Jericho, when can you let me have 
money ?’ This curious question was coldly put 
a gentlewoman in morning undressto a man ‘ ‘y 
and slippers. The reader, who is always con - 
to wear the old cloak of the old stage myste _ 
cloak that maketh invisible—must at once = i 
the tender relation that lives and flourishes te 
the interesting person who puts this familiar ‘ston 
gative, and the being who suffers it. They are man 
and wife, The marriage certificate is legible in ey 
line of Mrs. Jericho's face. She asks for mon 
with a placid sense of right; it may be, strengthened 
by the assurance that her debtor cannot escape her 
For it is a social truth the reader may not have over. 
looked, that if a man be under his own roof, he must 
be at home to his own wife. ‘I ask again, My 
Jericho, when you can let me have some mon > 
Mr. Jericho made no answer. He could not ~ 
cisely name the time; and he knew that whatever 
promise he made, its performance would be stern] 
exacted of him by the female then demanding. 
Whereupon, Mr. Jericho laid down his pen and 
resignedly upturned his eyeballs to the ceiling, 
* When—can — you — let — me — have — some _ 
money ?? There is a terrible sort of torture, the 
manner of which is to let fall cold water drop by drop 
upon the shaven head of the sufferer. We think 
Mrs. Jericho had never heard of this cruelty; and 
we are almost prepared to be bound for her, that she 
would have suffered herself to be cut into little 
diamond pieces ere, knowing the mode of torment, 
she would in any way have imitated it. And upon 
her incorporate self too—her beloved husband! 
Impossible. Nevertheless love, in its very idleness 
like a giddy and rejoicing kitten—will sometimes 
wound when most playful. The tiny, tender claws 
will now and then transgress the fur. Mrs. Jericho, 
without at all meaning it, distilled the question, letting 
it fall, cold syllable by cold syllable, upon the naked 
ear of her husband. * * Mrs. Jericho—when last she 
spoke—dropt her question in the coldest, and most 
measured manner. Mr. Jericho, recalled from the 
land of flies, with curved lips, looked silently, sternly 
at the life-tenant of his bosom. And now the syl- 
lables fall hotly, heavily, as drops of molten lead, 
‘When can I have some money ?’ and Mrs. Jericho's 
figure naturally rose with the question. Mr. Jericho 
jumped from his seat the better to measure himself 
to his wife’s attitude. His first purpose was to swear; 
the oath was ready; but some good anatomical 
genius twitched a muscle, the jaw of Jericho closed, 
and the unuttered aspick died upon his tongue. He 
would not swear; he would not enter upon that 
coward’s privilege ; he felt the soreness of great 
provocation; felt that the smallest and least offensive 
oath would do him sudden and mysterious good. 
Nevertheless, he swallowed the emotion, striking his 
breast to keep the passion down. He would be cold 
as cream. Mrs. Jericho, however, having the right of 
arithmetic upon her side, repeated her question; 
asking it with a terrible calmness, at the same time, 
as though to make the query stinging, waving her 
righthand before her husbana’s face, with a significant 
and snaky motion—‘ When can I have some 
money ?—‘ Woman!” cried Jericho, vehemently; 
as though at once and for ever he had emptied his 
heart of the sex; and, rushing from the room, he felt 
himself in the flattering vivacity of the moment 4 
single man. The transient feeling fell from him as 
he ran up stairs; and ere he had begun to shave, all 
his responsibilities returned with full weight upon 
him.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Jericho are in some respects 4 
reproduction of Mr. and Mrs. Caudle :—that 
well-known lady being obviously a favourite 
figure in Mr. Jerrold’s portrait-gallery. Mrs. 
Jericho was a widow ere she married Jericho; 
and had blest him with the right to maintain 
herself and three young Pennibackers hands 
somely, in return for a devotion paid by him to 
her imaginary money-bags.— 





| 


| 


“ Mrs, Captain Pennibacker was made a widow at 
two-and-twenty by an East Indian bullet; but it was 
not until she had laboured for eight years to become 
calm about Pennibacker, that she fluttered towards 
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+> And thus, at one blow, she made him her 
Jericho. teed — the second father of Penni- 
er’s son and daughters. Offering such treasures 
to Mr. Solomon Jericho, she naturally thought he 
could not make too much of them. And for a 
n Mr. Jericho showed a proper sense of his 
fortune; yet, though his wife would never fail 
him that he possessed a priceless treasure 
in herself and children, as time wore on the ungrate- 
fal man would now and then look doubtfully at the 
family jewels. Somehow, the Pennibackers failed to 
see in Mr. Jericho a flesh and blood father-in-law. 
From their earliest introduction to him they consi- 
dered him as they would consider a rich plum cake; 
to be sliced, openly or by stealth, among them. As 
they grew Up, Mr. Jericho merely held in their 
gpinion the situation of the person who paid the bills. 
It was, we say, the household superstition that Jericho 
an unknown amount of wealth. Hence, he met 
with little thanks for what he gave; for the recurring 
thought would still condemn him for what he kept 
ack. He possessed a sea of money; and yet he 
gas mean enough to filter his gold by drops. Ina 
word, he never gave anything that he, the donor, 
did not appear to the son or daughter receiving the 
triest of human creatures. And let the truth be 
nid. Mr. Jericho was persecuted by the natural 
growth of his own falsehood. If at home he sat 
upon thorns, from his own tongue had dropt the 
sed that produced the punishment. In early times 
he had sown broadcast notions of his abounding 
wealth; and the pleasant lies, as lies will do, had 
come up prickles. They grew thick in his daily 
path. Scarcely could he set foot forth without 
treading upon them. The widow Pennibacker, it 
will at once be understood, had married Jericho 
wholly and solely for the sake of her children. It 
was, at the cost of any personal sacrifice, a duty she 
ewed her infants to provide them with a wealthy 
father. She, herself—and we seek, we ask no other 
testimony than her own declaration—she would have 
been only too happy to join the dear deceased. But 
she had a duty to fulfil—a stern duty that held her 
tothe earth. And she shrank not from its perform- 
ance. No; suppressing her higher feelings, she gave 
her hand to Solomon Jericho, and chastised herself 
to think with calmness upon Pennibacker in his 
Indian tomb. She offered up—it was her frequent 
expression to all ker bosom friends—she offered up 
the feelings of the widow to the duties of the mother. 
For what a man was Pennibacker! Especially in 
his grave. But such indulgent thought softens even 
asperity towords the departed. A natural and whole- 
some tenderness, The grave is the true purifier, and 
in the charity of the living takes away the blots and 
stains from the dead. When widow Pennibacker 
was first introduced to Mr. Jericho, he was whisper- 
ingly, confidentially recommended to her indulgent 
notice as—a City Gentleman. Hence, Jericho ap- 
peared to the imagination of the widow with an 
indescribable glory of money about him. She was 
a woman of naturally a lively fancy; a quality haply 
eultivated by her sojourn in the East, where rajahs 
framed in gold and jewels upon elephants were com. 
mon pictures: hence, Jericho of the City of London 
was instantaneously rendered by the widow a man of 
prodigious wealth. She gave the freest, the most 
imaginative translation of the words—City Gentle- 
man. Though not handsome, he was instantly con- 
tidered to be most precious, Had she looked upon 
the Idol Ape, Tinum Bug, whose every feature is an 
mperial jewel set in the thickest skull of gold, and 


cast a glance at Jericho, she would, we fully | disgusting. 





the lady. Like an overlooked strawberry, he had 
remained until in his own modesty he began to think 
himself hardly worth the gathering. Therefore, 
when Mrs. Pennibacker vouchsafed to stoop to him, 
he was astonished at her condescension and melted 
by his own gratitude. For Mrs. Pennibacker was a 
majestic woman. She had brought back nothing of 
the softness of the East. She was not—she never 
had been—an oriental toy for the grown child, man. 
It would have been hard to couple her with thoughts 
of love-birds, and antelopes and gazelles. No; she 
rather took her place with those legendary Indian 
queens who hide their softness under golden bucklers; 
whose bows are strung with tiger-gut; and whose 
feminine arrows, if parrot-feathered, are fanged with 
mortal steel. In the picture of an ancient panther 
hunt you would have looked to see such a figure as 
the figure of Mrs. Pennibacker, thrusting a spear 
with a dread smile of self-approbation in the bowels 
of the objecting pard. And then Jericho himself 
had in this case imagination too; indeed, everybody 
has when money is the thought, the theme. The 
common brain will bubble to a golden wand, It 
was whispered, sharply whispered to Jericho, that 
the widow had many relations, many hopes in India. 
Immediately Jericho flung about the lady all the 
treasures of the East. Immediately she stood in 
a shower-bath of diamonds; elephants’ teeth lay 
heaped about her; and rice and cotton grounds, 
and fields of opium, many thousands of acres of 
the prodigal east, stretched out on all sides of 
her, and on all sides called her mistress. Yet 
for all this, Solomon Jericho was ordinarily a 
dull, matter-of-fact man. Talk to him of Jacob’s 
ladder, and he would ask the number of the steps. 
All his life had Jericho trod upon firm carth; but 
widow Pennibacker whipped him off his leaden feet, 
and carried him away into the fairy ground of 
Mammon; and there his eyes twinkled at imaginary 
wealth, and his ears burned and stood erect at the 
sound of shaken shadowy money-bags. And so, 
each trusting to each, Solomon Jericho and Sabilla 
Pennibacker wooed and won each other; and the 
winning over, each had to count the gains.” 

Into the fantastic apparatus for the production 
of the future effects we shall not for the present 
enter: but prefer introducing here a few more 
of the family pictures,—that our readers may 
make acquaintance with the actors who are to 
work out the plot and teach them involuntary 
wisdom.— 

“Well, and what does the old felon say? The 
scaly old griffin! What's he got to answer for him- 
self?*—A young gentleman close upon one of the 
privileges of legal manhood—the privilege of going 
to prison for his own debts—put this sudden question 
to Mrs. Jericho, on her instant return to the drawing- 
room, from the interview narrated above.—‘ Come, 
what is it? Will he give me the money? Ina 
word,’ asked the hurried youth, ‘ will he go into the 
melting-pot like a man and a father ?’—‘ My dear 
Basil, you mustn’t ask me,’ replied Mrs. Jericho to 
her emphatic first-born.— Oh, mustn’t I though ?° 
cried Basil. ‘It’s as little as I can do. Ha! you 
don’t know the lot of people that’s asking me. Bless 
you! they ask a hundred times to my once. Well, 
will old Jericho tip the loyalty? Did you give him 
my sentiment, mother, eh? Money—money’s like 
the air you breathe; if you have it not you die. 
Have you brought me the beggarly allowance ?—If 
I don't blush a hole in my cheek to take it! It's 
A hundred a-year! Not enough to 


believe it, have chosen the city gentleman in prefer- | keep a blind man in dogs.\—* My dear Basil, where 
ence to the idol; so far, in the dizzied judgment of | do you imbibe such extraordinary parallels?” asked 
an impulsive, imaginative woman, did Solomon | Mrs. Jericho; and with her eyes feeding upon the 


Jericho outshine Tinum Bug. 


And much, it must | knowing, impudent face of the young man, she affec- 


be granted, is to be allowed to Mrs. Pennibacker as | tionately adjusted his cravat. * What a careless child 
avoman and a mother. A City Gentleman! What | you are—I’m sure you don’t take care of yourself." 


# vision; what exhalations arise from the ink that, | ‘First make it worth my while, mother. 


Care! 


like magic drops fallen from Circe’s finger tips, create | What's the use of buttoning an empty pocket? But 
radiant animal upon the white sheet before us! | about this worse half of yours; this supernumerary 


a picture to the imagination, the—City Gen- | father of mine. 


Only wish I'd ha’ guessed what 


! Calm, plain, self-assured in the might of , he’s turned out. Little as I was, I'd ha’ forbid the 


his wealth, All the bullion of the Bank of England 
makes back-ground details; the India-house dawns 
the distance; and a hundred pennants from masts 


banns—I would—if I'd jumped upon a three-legged 
stool to do it..—Mrs. Jericho drew a deep, deep sigh, 
and tenderly pressed the hero in her arms.—‘ Don’t 


in India Docks tremble in the far-off sky. * * Again, | sigh, ma‘am,” said the youth, ‘don’t sigh; for times 
Jericho was charmed, elevated by the graciousness of , are bad, and bobbin’s getting dearer.’ Mrs, Jericho 





— ————— 
tapped the young gentleman on his clieek. ‘To 
business, as the sun said when he rose late—to busi« 
ness, my dear madam. What does that ruffian-in- 
law answer to my just proposal 7—*‘ Basil, really, my 
dear Basil, I cannot listen: whatever Mr. Jericho's 
faults may be, if I can endure them—if I can be 
silent—at least I may expect my children."—* Not 
at all, my dear lady, not at all. Your children never 
said a word to the bargain. They only looked on 
while you were sold. They have all the freedom of 
English subjects, and may abuse your husband ad 
libitum. I do nothing rashly, dear madam; I’ve in- 
quired into the law, and I know it. My allegiance, my 
dear lady, is due to my own buried father. * * Upon 
my life, I wish to treat the individual with respect; ne- 
vertheless, it does flash across my mind that it’s no- 
where written thata man may not thrash his own father- 
in-law.’ Basil, I will not hear this. I tell you, I will 
not. Whatever may be the faults of Mr. Jericho 
and who should know them better than myself?—E 
cannot sanction such sentiments. At a proper season” 
—‘ My dear maternal lady, money isn't like green 
peas, coming in with a season; the proper season for 
money’s when money’s wanted. A season with me, 
my dear madam, that lasts all the year round I can 
assure you,’ and again Basil kissed the hand of his 
anxious parent. ‘ The truth is, Basil, I do believe 
that Mr. Jericho is very much pressed—very much. 
And you know he is indulgent to you; and so, you 
must not be hard upon him: indeed, my love, you 
must not. I am very much afraid,—and Mrs. 
Jericho looked at the youth with newaffection—‘ very 
much afraid that you're an extravagant child.’ * * 
Mrs. Jericho assured her boy that she would not let 
Mr. Jericho rest until he gave a definitive answer to 
his son-in-law’s moderate proposition. ‘ That is all 
I want to know, my dear lady. Whether I’m to 
stop short at sudden ruin, ortogo on. I'm disgusted 
with life at present, but I’m open to any arrange- 
ment that shall make me change my opinion. 
Hallo! Aggy, why you’re come out of a rainbow.” 
This sudden salutation was addressed to Miss Agatha 
Pennibacker who, fine and gauze-like as a dragonfly, 
floated into the room, and settled upon a sofa, ‘I 
have told you twenty times,’ said the young lady 
with face severely set,‘I will not be called Aggy. 
It’s hideous.'‘\—‘ Then why don’t you change it? I 
say, mother, when are you going to consign these 
girls to India? Market’s full here. Bless you, 
such a glut of wedding-rings, I'm told they hang 
mackerel on ‘em.’ And Basil laughed saucily at 
Agatha; and Agatha pouted contemptuously.—* My 
dear Basil, I thought I heard your voice. Where 
have you been, you naughty child? I’m sure your 
poor sisters‘\—it was Monica Pennibacker who spoke 
as she entered—‘ your poor sisters might 2s well be 
without a brother.—*‘ That's their opinion, Nic,’ and 
the youth was about to chuck Monica’s chin, when 
Monica drew herself like a pouter pigeon above the 
familiarity‘ When you can address your elder 
sister as you ought, Basil’—‘ Come, if you're going 
to act domestic tragedy I shall leave the house, and 
not take a check to come back,’ said Basil. ‘ What's 
the matter with you both? Why, you're as stiff as 
if you slept on sheet iron and boarded on whalebone. 
What's the matter? Just wish you’d some of my 
troubles. Only yesterday, I lost Scrub my terrier; 
a love of a thing that would kill rats as fast as he 
could see °em. Turn out a hundred rats, and in a 
twinkling he’d make ‘em feel as if the eyes of Europe 
were on ‘em. And that dog’s dead. Yet look at 
me,’ and Basil passed his fingers through his hair, 
and with much fortitude wiped an imaginary tear 
from his eye. ‘Scrub’s departed, yet I consent to 
breathe." Well, ‘pon my life, I de wish you were 
out of the world !'—‘ Basil!’ exclaimed the sisters, 
with a slight hysteric scream. ‘ Basil!’ said Mrs. 
Jericho in deep reproving thunder.—‘ You're too 
good for this earth, you are, indeed, girls. Take it 
in the lump, and see what a lot of it’s beneath your 
notice. Whata little of it'sreally respectable. If it 
wasn’t unmanly, I could weep to think that my super- 
fine sisters lived in the same wicked vulgar world that 
makes black-puddings and sells cat's meat..—*‘My 
dear Basil,’ said Mrs. Jericho in a tone of tender 
remonstrance, ‘do not be so extravagant. And you 
hurt your sisters; you do, indeed. A man’—and 
Mrs, Jericho took breath for a great utterance—‘a 
man never so beautifully shows his own strength, as. 
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when he respects our softness.’—‘ No, indeed,’ said 
the young ladies, speaking and shaking their heads 
in sympathy. ‘No!’—‘I have a whole bank of re- 
spect in me, ma’am’—and Basil spread his fingers 
over his breast—‘ but I don’t pay a penn’orth of it 
to forged drafts. Now, softness is one thing ; and— 
my dear parent, I am quite prepared to prove what 
I say,—and gammon is another.’—‘ If you allude to 
me, sir,’-—said Monica, who had evidently made up 
her mind for an apophthegm—‘ permit me once for 
all to observe, that I don’t know what you mean.’— 
*That’s exactly my feelings on the subject, Monica 
dear,’ cried Agatha. * * ‘I dare say,’ said the 
young Agatha, lifting herself upon her toes, to 
Basil, ‘I dare say, now, you don’t kiss Bessy Carra- 
ways in that manner.’—‘ Bessy Carraways,’ said 
Basil, and the blood ran all over his face, his mother 
silently smiling at the emotion—‘ Bessy Carraways 
isa—a—’ Basil stammered, then laughed—‘a flower.’ 
—‘ No doubt, dear Basil,’ said Monica. ‘So are all 
young ladies of Bessy’s age; all flowers.—‘ But I 
mean,’ said Basil, ‘the natural thing. You see, my 
beloved sisters, there are two sorts of flowers. Now, 
Bessy isn’t too fine, or too good for this world. No; 
she’s a flesh-and-blood flower, growing upon the 
earth, and not thinking it too dirty for her: a flower 
that gives out the sweetness of her own natural self, 





| the case. 


presents to the mind nothing but an extended 
wilderness of words, —unrelieved by one flash 
of wit, one touch of imagination, one wise re- 
mark, or one solidaphorism. The writer, if we 
may judge from his name, is a foreigner,—and, 
under the circumstances, his command of our 
language is respectable ; but he has no mastery 
over it, —and though he may compose in English, 
he evidently conceives not only in the spirit of 
a stranger to our polity and Jaws but also in 
the idiom of an alien tongue. His style is 
rotund and voluminous, like that of a state paper, 
and is equally void of grace and of rhetorical 
art. The object of the work is professedly the 
vindication of the rights of the New Zealand 
Aborigines against the encroachments of the 
British Government and colonists. It is, there- 
fore, a collection of documents — all of which 
were easily accessible before—illustrative of so 
much of the history of New Zealand as makes 
for this purpose, woven into a whole by a long 
and tedious argument, which, though appa- 
rently undertaken with honest purpose, pro- 
duces only a one-sided and incomplete view of 
No new facts are brought forward— 


and doesn’t think it too good for other people: and | no fresh light is thrown upon any transaction 
why, because she thinks no more about it, than a/| connected with the colony. The book is neither 


rose or a lily, or any other blossom that’s delicious 
and doesn’t know it.—‘ Upon my word, Basil,’ 
cried Mrs. Jericho, with joyous emphasis, ‘ you ar 
quite a poet.’—‘ Should be very sorry, ma’am, for the 
respectability of the family,’ said Basil—_‘ Oh, quite 
a bard,’ exclaimed Monica, with a sarcasm so very 
fine, it was unfelt by its object. ‘Now, you have 


—what is the other ?\—‘ Certainly, Nic,’ and Basil 
took his sister’s hand between his own. ‘ The other 


grown out of silk or velvet, and stands upon a wire | jyntin 
Whatever scent it has, it isn’t its own: it | 


stalk. 


| 


given us one sort of female flower, what—dear boy | meets with our fullest concurrence. That, as 


flower doesn’t root in the world at all: earth’s too of our colonies—first encroaching upon their 
vulgar for it, dearest maid. It’s a flower so fine, it’s means of subsistence by our occupation of their 


doesn’t come out of itself, sweet girl, but out of the | 


fashion. Very fine flowers; very bright, and very 
sweet, and very wax-like,—but still, my darling vir- 
gin, they are flowers, sown in silk, cultivated by the 
scissors, and perched upon stiffness. Not at all the 
sort of flower for my button-hole, I can tell you. — 
“Dear no! Of course not,’ cried the wicked Agatha, 
clapping her hands. 
heart’s-ease.’—‘ My dear little puss,’ said Basil, ‘I 
like Bessy, as I said, because she doesn’t think her- 
self too good for other people: for all that, I’m not 
good enough for her.’” 

If we might venture a hint without making 
that encroachment upon the future intentions 
of the author which we have disclaimed, we 
should say that Mr. Jerrold has prepared for 
himself a difficulty in the characters which he 
has adopted as the agents of his morals. The 
defect in his premises seems to be, that not 
only has Mr. Jericho no living heart to begin 
with and be made the victim of the substitution, 
but there is nothing of much greater value than 
a paper heart (without the currency stamp) 
amongst the whole party. How the finer and 
deeper meanings which reside in his scheme 


are to be brought out through the medium of 


one so wanting in sentiment as the hero, we do 
not foresee. But, as we have said, it is the 
author’s secret :—and the earnestness that con- 
ceived the idea will, it is reasonable to suppose, 
be brought to its adequate working out. 





The New Zealand Question and the Rights of | 


Aborigines. 
Newby. 
THE unconquerable dulness of this work relieves 
us from the duty of a formal and elaborate re- 
view of its argument. It is profitless to criticize 
what nobody can read. Nothing but the neces- 
sities of our assumed function could have carried 
us through its wearisome pages. Though relating 
to a subject of great political importance, and 
involving questions of history and public law, it 


By Louis Alexis Chamerovzow. 


‘Bessy is, of course, your | 





a history nor a narrative: it is simply a disqui- 
sition —a piece of special pleading—and that 


© | not well done. 


So far as the argument claims sympathy for 
the natives, and contends for the recognition of 
their lawful rights agrarian and political, it 


a nation, we have sinned, and deeply sinned, 
against the original holders of the land in most 


g-grounds, pasturages, and fisheries, and 
our killing off the land the wild game on which 
they have been wont to feed,—and then, after 
driving them, by force of the privations caused 
by this wrong, into offences against colonial 
property, subjecting them to the rigorous 
punishments of European law—is a doctrine 
which we have uniformly held and promul- 
gated. So far as Mr. Chamerovzow asserts this, 
we think his aera sound in principle; but 
not content with claiming for the New Zealand 
savage considerate and just treatment at the 
hands of his civilized neighbours and superiors, 
he contends that the dominion of England in 
those islands is a gigantic tyranny —an unwar- 
rantable usurpation of the sovereign rights of 
an independent state; and to prove this, he 
goes into a long discussion with Vattel, Arnold, 
and other authorities on public law—the law of 
nations—expending much time and some inge- 
nuity in argument which is valueless when 
completed. 

If a law of nations really existed, it would be 
well,—but there is none such. In contemplating 
the aspects of the future, we please ourselves by 
the idea of a Congress of civilized nations meet- 
ing to determine amicably all the inter-relations 
of peoples and governments and sitting per- 
manently or periodically to watch over the 
general interests of mankind. Should such a 
Congress ever meet, it alone will be competent 
to discuss and settle the principle and provi- 
sions of a code of public laws and to accept it 
in such a way as to make it binding. At pre- 
sent, this so-called law of nations is a law with- 
out sanctions and without authority. It has 
no bases, no elements, no principles, no ends. 
Founded neither on abstract morals nor on 
political justice, it aspires to neither :—it is, in 
fact, made by the practice which it ought to 
govern. Politicians and statesmen are conti- 
nually exclaiming, ‘‘We want a new Vattel!”’ 
When Emmerick Vattel wrote his ‘ Droits des 
Gens,’ he formed his opinions and deduced his 





rules from such experience as was then open © 
him. His knowledge of treaties and of diple 
—- was not, however, very extensive,—nor 
did he possess that thorough acquaintance with 
the more patent history of politics which hig 
task required. He wrote, too, in the old his. 
torical world — that is, before the American 
and French Revolutions and the advent of the 
new order of things. His work was based upon 
still older writers —Grotius, Puffendorf and 
Wollf. It has now, therefore, deservedly lost 
the little authority which it once possessed. But 
we do not desiderate a new Vattel. What we 
wish to see established is a public law assented 
to and accepted by all nations, and consequent] 
of binding force upon them. Hitherto the law 
of nations—a “law” which the “nations” haye 
never acknowledged—has been appealed to 
only when it seemed to sanction the aggressions 
of the powerful upon the weak; and such will 
inevitably be the case with the provisions of 
any code enunciated only by philosophers, 
When we can have a Holy Alliance of peoples 
as well as of cabinets, we may reasonably hope 
for the promulgation of a law of nations at once 
just, philosophical, and effective. But at pre- 
sent it is quite vain to appeal to the apocryphal 
and unsettled code which usurps its name for 
any purpose of political argument. The law 
has neither unity nor force. 

If the question of our policy in New Zealand 
is to be discussed at all, it should be done on 
the ground of natural right and moral equity, 
These are intelligible standards. The science 
of Puffendorf and Vattel may be cited for any 
purpose ;—in fact, it deifies power and asserts 
might to be the foundation of right—as where 
it admits conquest to be the best of all titles to 
dominion and sovereignty. This may suit sol- 
diers, but will hardly satisfy moralists. We de- 
cline, therefore, to enter into the long arguments 
of Mr. Chamerovzow,—and content ourselves 
with extracting from his work one passage, in 
which he sums up his reasoning on the question 
of land-rights in the colony. He asserts it to be. 
“practically wiser and sounder policy on the part of 
any Government, to admit, as a ruling principle, the 
proprietary rights of Aborigines in the very largest 
acceptation of the term, and, on all occasions, to ac- 
quire by purchase, rather than by conquest or by 
usurpation. Where, as in Australasia, the Aborigines 
are scanty in number, scattered in their occupancy 
of the soil, miserable in their resources, limited in 
capacity, and inert of habit, it would appear to have 
been doing them no injustice nor injury to seize upon 
their country without giving them compensation; for 
it may be argued that the land was comparatively 
valueless to them, and abundance remained, even 
surplusage, for all their necessities. But let us carry 
out this principle, as, unfortunately, it has been in 
reality done, and is now being continued; and we 
shall find that as the Europeans extend by emigra- 
tion over the land and multiply upon it, the Abori- 
gines are necessarily restricted to narrower and nat- 
rower limits, until they no longer own a foot of ground 
that is of the smallest value to them, as adapted to 
their mode of life. The white man hunts down, for 
sport or for purposes of trade, the animals and the 
fowl which constitute the natives’ food; their ordi- 
nary subsistence failing them, the natives, who are 
unable to understand by what right the stranger de- 
spoils them, then fall upon the flocks of the settler, 
or rob his homestead, and suddenly find themselves 
entrammeled within the meshes of a law which 
teaches them that they must not steal from the white 
man, but which casts not its protection over them 
from whom he has first stolen. Such an anomaly, 
and so crying an injustice, increases the exasperation 
which these unfortunates feel at losing their birthright 
in their own land, and a feud of races springs up t 
invariably terminates in the annihilation of the Abo- 
riginal tribes, after, perhaps, many years of mutual 
aggression, during which the colonists suffer grievous 
loss, the progress of the colony is checked, and the 
mother-country not only loses resources and revenue, 
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-. impoverished by constant drains upon her 
bah for the maintenance of military and police 
establishments. If, on the other hand, we had com- 
menced by purchasing the districts we intended to 


wealth 


eolonize, giving in return for the land that was theirs, 


compensa! 


even of money, 


who, 


mate association with the European, would gladly 
have hired themselves out to the latter; the term of 
their labour would have served them as an appren- 
ticeship, and industrious example and kindness would 
in time have brought forth their fruit, inasmuch as 


either as labouring husbandmen, or as cultivators on 


their own account, they would have been producers, 
and augmented by their new requirements the de- 


mand for home manufactures.” 


In these sentiments we cordially concur. But 


in the wholesale condemnation of our country- 


men and their polity—though by no means dis- 
posed to conceal their faults—we see only the 
results of ignorance or ill-temper, and we pass it 
by as unworthy of notice,—the more magnani- 
mously for the reason given in the opening 
paragraphs of this notice. 





The Two Baronesses. A Romance, in Three 
Parts. By Hans Christian Andersen. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 

Tae spirit of modern literature differs much 

from that of the olden time. The former re- 

cognizes the great in the small, the poetic in 
the ordinary, the romantic in the familiar :— 
external dignity, station, power were the 
objects that bespoke reverence, justified high 

ions, and consecrated enormous crimes in 
the latter. Not man, but his adjuncts—not 
his nature, but his social environment — were 
the striking points of character and interest. 

King, priest, noble, knight were the heroes of 
m, romance, drama. In such Shakspeare 

imself sought to detect the human; and this 
he accomplished by bringing them to a level 
with more humble mortals,—showing them to 
be of like infirmity, subject to the same griefs, 
liable to the same misfortunes, and inheritors 
of the same death that befel their fellow-crea- 
tures whom they swayed. Wordsworth has in 
his poems reversed the process. Man there, 
though a peasant, is more than man—greater 
than he seems, greater than he knows. Goethe 
wrote under similar feelings:—both the poets 
last named being, at the same time, friends to 
order and aristocratically associated by sym- 
pathy and by accident. 

Such, too, is the prevailing sentiment of 
Andersen’s new work :—a sentiment not left to 
be inferred, but boldly expressed and insisted 
om. This sentiment is to be recognized as 
‘that invisible thread which passes through 
every person's life, great and small.” The 
poet's problem,” he affirms, is “ really solved, 
Y opening the eye to the every-day life around 
w* * by letting us see the peculiarities in the 
tature of ourselves, our family and in man- 
kind—by finding the impress of God even when 
It is hidden under the fool’s dress or in the 

rs rags.” It is well for a critic to be 
thus to seize upon the idea of a book :— 

‘ereby he may be the better able to enter into 

4 inner spirit and governing principle. 

romance is for the reflective reader :— 


{or any 


tion in clothes or other useful articles, or 
of which we might have gradually 

t them the value and the use, we should at the 
outset have inspired them with confidence in us, and 
instead of fleeing from the neighbourhood of our 
settlements, they would have had an interest in con- 

ting about them; a circumstance which could 
not but have been productive of mutual advantages. 
The first and greatest would have been to the settlers, 
in the natives, had found at hand the very 
labour they profess so much to require ; the natives, 
on their side, having incentives to work, namely, 
hope of gain and the acquisition of experience in 
agriculture, and having reason to desire more inti- 


exciting, unprofitable. Here are no stirring 
dangers by flood or field—no “moving acci- 
dent;” but simple wayside chances, half-hidden 
emotions, half-revealed mysteries in the com- 
mon interchanges of social life, bashful utter- 
ances of affection; each treated with such 
gravity as if the business of life were love—as if 
this were indeed the “whole existence” not only 
of woman but of man—nay, as if the entire 
range of history were but a voluminous lecture 
on matrimony. 

But we must come to the story.—Story ?— 
There is one—but not to be set forth at full by us. 
Being in the pure narrative form, and told with 
surprising minuteness of detail, it permits not 
of abridgment. Fortunately, there is a main 
incident ;—not original, but reflected from Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘ Heart of Mid Lothian,’ and ac- 
knowledged to be so. The romantic heroine of 
Andersen’s work undertakes a journey to secure 
the due delivery of a letter to King Frederick 
the Sixth, charged with an earnest prayer for 
the life of an offending friend. We are not cer- 
tain that the motive assigned is strong enough: 
—but the author has been careful to describe the 
influences which had operated on his heroine 
from her birth, so as to induce a disposition for 
heroic action upon the mere impulse of fancy 
if stronger reason were not forthcoming. Of 
course, however, external occasion is supplied, 
so as to add to impulse some necessity—if not 
altogether sufficient. 

The first introduction of the heroine to the 
reader is in Andersen’s usual fantastic manner. 


with the fear of a ghost-visit. 
which the mysterious sound proceeds.— 


tinctly; it might be the voice of an infant, or it might 
be a cat. 


flames of the candles nearly out. The door of the 
next room was taken off its hinges, and placed length- 
wise across the doorway, whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, and they held their lights into the room. 
The wall towards the garden was half-dilapidated, 
and there, in a corner, on some pea-straw and torn- 
down hangings from the walls, lay a human being, a 
woman, who, when they entered, raised herself up, 
and lifted a little naked child towards them. Count 
Frederick was the foremost: he stopped, and the 
woman sank back with asigh. Her hands fell, with 
the child, against her breast, but in that short mo- 
ment she had fixed her eyes on Frederick, with an 
expression of pain, deeper and greater than the 
wounded hind, whose look he had so lately described. 
‘My God!’ he exclaimed. The child cried; the 
mother they found was either dead or had swooned ; 
they lifted her arms, but they fell back powerless, 
‘It is anew-born child, cried the tutor, ‘ Poor little 
thing! And the mother will die here in this wind 
and rain,—and away he sprang to fetch a pair of 
the blankets that were intended for their beds, and 
threw them over her. * * The suffering mother, 
from being out in such dreadful weather, had become 
ill; in her misery, she had made her way to the old 
manor-house, where she knew the yard was open 
and deserted; and here, in that dark corner, on the 
torn-down hangings, she had given birth to a child. 
The young men took the corpse—for she was dead 
—and bore it into the large and better-sheltered 
room, where they had sat around the punch-bowl. 
They still hoped that it was but a swoon. Count 
Frederick now returned, with Christen and a couple 
more of the servants. ‘It is the musician’s wife! 
said Christen; ‘that strolling musician’s—he who 
turns the barrel-organ, and plays on the reeds which 
he sticks into his neckcloth. The wife isa young girl; 





other it must needs prove tedious, un- 

















enough, the last time she sang here, how it was with 
her, and now she is dead and gone !’” 

The young men swear to become fathers to 
the infant :—an obligation which, as might be 
expected, they very imperfectly fulfil. The child 
falls into the hands of a mysterious baroness; 


who, until she is five years old, takes care of 
her after a fashion,— but then incontinently 
abandons her, simply because the curious girl 
had incautiously entered a secret chamber which 
the said baroness had consecrated to bitter recol- 
lections. During her intercourse with superior 
society the fancy of Elizabeth (that is the 
heroine’s name) receives incitement from alk 
manner of zsthetic sources; and so generates 
the quality of mind which renders her capable 
of the piece of heroism already intimated. As 
to the benevolent misanthrope, the mysterious 
baroness herself,—or “the grandmother,” as 
she is called,—feudal tyranny had a share in 
forming the odd and original character which 
she exhibits. The facts must be stated as they 
stand.— 

“Some ragged peasant-boys stood and peeped 
into the court-yard; there sat a man riding the 
‘ wooden-horse ;’ it was long Rasmus, as they called 
him. He had once saved a little money, and there- 
fore the lord of the manor forced him to take a 
miserable half-ruined farm. Rasmus laid out his 
little all in the endeavour to improve it, but he could 
not make it much better, and they could not pay 
the rent and taxes. The proprietor had every stick 
and stone valued, and then turned Rasmus, with his 
wife and child, out of the farm. Rasmus wrote a 


One evening, after a sea-trip, a certain Count | he d I 
Frederick and two young barons, Holger and | him have a house in the fields, with scarcely any 
Herman, are revelling in the old ruined manor- 
house on the isle of Funen; and hear a strange 
low murmur or sigh, which at first alarms them | “gpl agen . 

Sek toes tis | ground he and his wife were obliged to work and 


candle, and goes towards a side room from | 


The door was not easy to open, but a 
kick with the foot was of some avail, and they now | 
stood in a quite empty room, and the wind blew the | board might be more painful. A pale, emaciated 


melancholy song about it, and was put in the ‘ dog’s- 
hole’ for his pains. When he came out they let 


land to it, unless a little cabbage-garden and a piece 
of land in the pastures, about two acres, can be so 
called; and for this wretched shed and strip of 





drudge most of their time on the estate: he had that 
| morning complained that it was too hard a life, and 
for this he now rode on the ‘ wooden horse.’ This 


“They now heard a sound as.of crying, quite dis- | horse was a narrow plank raised on two poles, and 


| the poor sinner was placed across it; two heavy 
| bricks were fastened to his legs, that they might 
stretch them down, and that his seat on the sharp 


| woman, her eyes filled with tears, stood and talked 
| with the man who had a sort of temporary super- 
| intendence over the sinner—she was long Rasmus’s 
wife. The culprit had neither hat nor cap on, his 
| thick hair hung down over his face, and he shook it 
| now and then when the flies plagued him too much, 
| The heavy bricks weighed his feet towards theground, 
| but however much he stretched out his toes he could 
| not reach it to get support. A little girl, three years 
| of age, his and Hannah’s child, and beautiful as an 
angel, toddled about in the grass, and whilst the 
mother spoke with the man who kept guard, the 
child approached her father, and, either from the 
mother’s instructions or from childish instinct, she 
pushed a stone noiselessly under one foot, so that he 
could rest on it. The child had already taken a 
stone up in the same way, to slip it under the other 
foot, and looked, with her beautiful intelligent face, 
up to her father, when the baron stood in the gate- 
way opposite to them with his great riding-whip. 
He had observed what passed, and the whip cracked 
around the poor child, and it uttered a painful scream 
from the blow: the mother threw herself between 
them, but the baron kicked the poor pregnant 
woman, who fell down on the pavement. We will 
turn from this horrid scene, of which, in the so- 
called good old times, there are too many to tell, and 
only state that this child, whose neck and arm were 
swollen with the blow of the whip when she pushed 
the stone under her father’s, long Rasmus’s, foot, as 
he rode on the ‘ wooden horse,’ was no other than 

the old Baroness, the Grandmother ; for this child, 

whom he struck, became in time his son’s wife. 

dark a scene of her childhood as that we have com- 

municated, lived in the memory of the old woman 

whose originality has been mentioned and laughed 

at. She herself had been mistress for many years. 





she beat the triangle and sang songs; I saw, well 


of that manor where her mother had been kicked 
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until it brought on a severe illness, where her father 
had sat in the ‘dog’s hole,’ and ridden the ‘ wooden 
horse ;? and now she had planted the finest roses on 
that place of punishment.” 

There are numerous other characters, distin- 
guished by minute traits which it would cost 
us acolumn to describe. There is “ the genfle- 
man,”’ an accomplished pianist, whose hand is 
sprained by the upsetting of a carriage, and 
who is thus apparently ruined for ever. But he 
takes to the composition of original music, and 
thereby developes a higher talent than that for 
which he had become incapacitated. There is 
a Lady Clara,—all brilliancy and mirth; to 
whom Holger would propose in a ball-room,— 
but love’s bashfulness and the loss of a button 
xuin his good intentions. Andersen is fond of 
showing how small occasions lead to important 
issues, give to life its peculiar colouring, and 
determine the bent of individual destiny. Then, 
there is Moritz,—the truly sincere priest, who so 
harmonizes Nature and Scripture as to make his 
rural congregation understand both. But we 
must stop ;—and return to the heroine. 

The early progress of this character is traced 
with minute attention to mental developement. 
Expelled from the manor-house, the girl is pro- 
tected by the clerk of the parish, and gains a 
new series of experiences :—subsequently trans- 
ferred to the care of the pious Moritz, she makes 
fresh acquaintances and fallsin with fresh adven- 
tures. Among the former is Elimar,—on whose 
account she had carried the letter, and who 
had once saved her from drowning—but they 
are not lovers. And there is Jos Tappen, the 
caboose-boy, who taking Elimar’s name, does, 
in reality, the mischief which rendered neces- 
sary the petition to the king —Under Moritz’s 
‘care Elizabeth becomes accomplished. One of 
her occupations is to sing to a piano accompani- 


ment “ Sohnbarth’s splendid compositions to 


Goethe’s poems.’’ Touching music, we may 
‘quote some portion of a dialogue on the merits 
of Weyse, the Danish composer. The interlo- 
cutors are “the gentleman” aforesaid and 
“Moritz.— 

“*Weyse!’ he exclaimed, ‘my dear excellent 
Weyse ! Denmark has in him a clever and national 
composer, greater than she knows. No one has 
heard of him abroad, and at home it is only real 
musicians who are aware of his value.’—It was 
Weyse’s music to ‘ Macbeth’ that lay on the shelf, 
and which he had taken up, that called forth this 
deserved eulogium.—‘ That has, however, been gene- 
rally appreciated,’ said Moritz: ‘what beautiful 
chamber-music there is in it !—the watchman’s song, 
and the scene with the witches.—‘I value and 
admire Weyse,’ he answered, ‘and I think I dare 

- call myself his most zealous admirer; yet in this 
* composition I am, perhaps, on account of my musi- 
cal peculiarity, of a different opinion to my country- 
men,—ay, even the most able musicians. I demand 
from him something else than what he has given us. 
I miss here just what Weyse knew so well how to 
impress on his compositions—the characteristic. The 
chamber-music in Macbeth’s castle is, I will acknow- 
ledge, even to be genial, but it is not characteristic 
of the time and place. Such a piece of music does 
not carry us to Macbeth’s castle in Inverness-shire. 
Old Scotch ballads, or songs like these, should be 
heard; those instruments must predominate which 
*Jead as to think of the bagpipes. The witches’ scene 
sin music I can only imagine, from music depicting 
the situation. I would give the hideous and the 
unearthly, the mysterious, the night-storm on the 
heath; and the singing voices of the witches I would 
confine to a monotonous song that should only 
change with the sinking and rising of the voice.’_On 
Hedevig’s stating that the chamber-music sounded, 
at least.to her, like real Scotch, he sat down to the 
piano saying,—‘I cannot, however, play it, for ten 
fingers are wanted, and I have, properly speaking, 


only as good as five.” And he shewed them his stiff | 5°MS, 


hand. ‘ This is a remembrance of a forest drive in 


Denmark,’ Then with his sound hand he played | culties, 





with such expression, and with such consummate 
master of the instrument, that one would really have 
thought he had four hands. There was a life, a soul, 
in that delicately-formed face; his eyes shone, his 
lips quivered, and it was then clear to Moritz where 
he had seen him, and who he was. And yet, how 
was it possible? He, whom Moritz remembered, 
was poor, neglected, treated with rudeness; and this 
was a celebrated man, whose name resounded from 
France with a thrill through the world of Art.” 

We must hasten, however, to the particulars 
of the heroic errand and the perils undergone 
by Elizabeth as letter-carrier. These are not 
of an exciting kind; but, like all the adven- 
tures of the book, psychologically characterized 
—specimens, in the author’s own words, of the 
‘‘ poetical and picturesque in every-day life.” 
With what fidelity to the heart and to nature 
are Elizabeth’s feelings described! The super- 
scription of the letter awakens her young ima- 
gination: — “‘To the Mighty Monarch, the 
Land’s Father, King Frederick VI., Copen- 
hagen.” Such a letter, so directed, should not 
be left for transmission by the post. She had 
read Scott’s novels,—thought of Jeannie Deans, 
and straightway resolved on her course of con- 
duct. After some initial difficulties, we find 
her sailing towards Sealand; and finally land- 
ing at Karrebeks-Minde, ready to start for 
Copenhagen.— 

“ Early in the morning she was awakened by the 
servant, who told her that she must now get up if 
she meant to go by the fly-waggon. Two large 
spring-waggons, with four seats in each, stood in the 
yard below; several women and gentlemen, all fine 
persons, as Elizabeth thought, got into them. The 
waggons were very high; she got a place in the 
middle: the driver blew his horn, and they rattled 
quickly through the streets, where the people came 
to the windows, and there was such nodding and 
greeting, such a shouting hither and thither, and they 
went briskly on, but only till they got out of the 
town; then they went very slowly indeed. It was 
the fly-waggon pace; the fly-waggon conversation 
began, the fiy-waggon acquaintances were made. 
They all were, as we have said, fine persons. The 
heavens were clouded, and it blew hard; but with 
Danish equanimity, as regards the climate, they 
mutually consoled themselves, saying that they ought 
to be glad of the wind, otherwise they would have 
had a drenching rain. Two women told each other 
the most frightful stories about the fly-waggon, which 
had been upset the day before. It had once, the 
year previously, run over a child; nay, they were 
never safe. Then they began to talk about misery; 
and from the fly-waggon they directed their discourse 
to an air-balloon that had fallen from a terrible 
height in England. There was a middle-aged man 
who spoke esthetically, and was encouraged in it by 
a young student, who seemed to be shrewdness itself. 
—‘I say with Shakspeare, “no, no,”’ said the elder 
of the two, for he could quote-—‘ Where does Shak- 
speare say that?’ inquired the Student.—‘ He says so 
in many places. It is a well-known reply.‘ Yes, 
but then he says something more, surely? said the 
Student.— Indeed, do you think so ?* answered the 
old man, a little offended. * * The travellers by the 
fly-waggon became more and more acquainted, and 
it was soon discovered that Elizabeth was ‘a stranger’ 
—from Holstein, as they said~and that she was 
quite alone. Where the Halligers lay, no one knew, 
not even the Student, who stated that it was a wrong 
pronunciation of the name, or else he should have 
known it. Halligers he made out to be Heligoland, 
and then it was soon Helgoland. Elizabeth shook 
her head, but did not enter into any further explana- 
tion. They then drove over the highly-situated and 
hilly heath-land, with its wide prospect, past the 
Gisselfeldt and Bregentved woods.” 

Poor Elizabeth, on arriving at Copenhagen, 
gets patronized by a widow-lady not of the 
most reputable sort ;—through whom she is 
introduced into association with equivocal per- 

and ultimately thrown into a fear wily 
perilous position. All these dangers and diffi- 
owever, but serve to lead the high- 


—— ee, 
minded adventurer into safe harbout,—the pre 





tection of a Councillor Heimerant through 


whom she at length effects her object, 

We know not that the romantle sentimeag 
satisfied with the sequel. In colina 
Elimar—for whom Elizabeth had incurred suck 
pains and dangers—would have been her lover 
Andersen has avoided this, as trite. Hermay 
is the happy swain who, by way of catastrophe 
to this equally charming and fantastic romance 
weds Elizabeth. ‘The gentleman” had also. 
and not unreasonably—conceived hopes of car: 
rying the heroine : a circumstance which gives 
rise to a scene that we will select for final quo- 
tation.— 


“ Before they left the private chamber, Elizabeth 
who could now take a walk without a stick, had left 
the mansion, and gone into the wood, whence she 
followed the path over the meadow to the church, 
The door to the church porch was open, the organ 
sounded sweetly to her; she knewit was ‘the Gentle. 
man,’ who often took the key of the church-door 
and went there to play alone. She stopped by a 
grave; it was Katrineson’s; one of the verses he had 
written for Trina’s wedding, and which was printed 
in the newspaper with the announcement of his 
death, was also inscribed here as an epitaph: his 
verses were thus put to use. From the grave Eliza 
beth went into the church, and straight up to the 
altar where the tones of the organ could be best 
heard. It was a pretty village church, with white- 
washed walls and vaulted roof: in the choir was an 
old painting representing a man in the dress of an 
ecclesiastic, with a long beard; he stood between his 
two wives, and all his children, the sons to the right 
and the daughters to the left: the youngest stood in 
the foreground : they were all dressed alike and with 
folded hands. Opposite this, in the choir, was the 
family chapel, separated from the church by an iron 
railing; within this the coffins were placed in rows, 
but in the middle of the floor there stood the 
nificent marble sarcophagus brought from Italy, in 
which were the remains of the wicked Baron, the 
old lady’s father-in-law. Here, when alive, he had 
rioted with his brother revellers; here he had sat in 
the open coffin and drunk the most reprobate toasts, 
and had suddenly been silenced in the midst of them. 
He sat there dead, with his face of a dark blue colour, 
Now it was still and peaceful here; a sunbeam fell 
through the window on the old suspended banners, 
and the white marble coffin at whose foot two carved 
angels wept; but there came no tears from the eyes, 
said the peasants, ‘for there could come none for 
that fellow.’ The last tones of the organ died away; 
and ‘the Gentleman’ came into the chureh to Eliza- 
beth. Herman had arrived at the manor-house at 
the time they were in the church; his horse was put 
into the stable, and he himself went from room to 
room : there was no one to be found. ‘The Gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber is most likely in the church,’ 
said the footman, and Herman went there. He did 
not hear the organ, but the door to the porch was 
open; there must be some one. As he walked up 
the aisle he saw Elizabeth and ‘the Gentleman’ 
sitting on the kneeling bench before the altar, in con- 
versation. They did not observe him: a thought 
struck him and he turned back to the porch, whence 
one could ascend into the loft up a little open stau- 
case. The vaulted roofs rose here, like one baker's 
oven by the side of another. Herman, however, 
found the way to the part that was directly over the 
choir, and where, by taking a board noiselessly away, 
he made an opening directly over their heads, 
which he could see and speak to them. The organ 
had ceased playing only a few minutes before Herman 
came, and ‘the Gentleman’ had gone down to Eliz 
beth. They looked at the portraits of the Clergy- 
man’s family, and Elizabeth found that the Clergy- 
man in particular was painted so life-like, that 
seemed as if he would walk out of the frame and 
speak to them. ‘But now, this morning, In cee 
sunshine, I do not think it would terrify me!"— 
‘That depends on what he might ask you, does & 
not?’ said ‘the Gentleman,’ with a smile—‘I hare 
heard that one should answer spirits briefly and 
firmly; then they have no power,’ said she; — 
I do not know by what question I should 
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i ‘One could certainly be found.’—‘And 
4 tenet be—?? she asked.‘ If he now placed 
himself before us,’ exclaimed ‘ the Gentleman,’ ‘ and 
asked you,—yes, he might do so,—“ will you give 
your hand to that man who sits by your side, and 
be his wife ?”’°—‘ Then I would answer, “We are 
not betrothed, and we do not think of being so!” *— 
«But now if Z thought of it,’ said ‘ the Gentleman’ 
seriously,—and seized her hand.—It was just at this 
moment that Herman looked down to them from 
the opening above, but he did not hear a word; he 
did not hear what was said. ‘ Yes, Elizabeth! you 
ere so very dear to me, I could indeed be happy 
with you, unspeakably happy,—TI venture to tell 
you so in this holy place!—be my wife !°—No, 
Herman did not hear it, and yet he started back in- 
yoluntarily, surprised at the cordiality with which 
‘the Gentleman’ seized Elizabeth's hand,— per- 
plexed at having, perhaps as an eaves-dropper, in- 
truded upon a secret. He stood for a moment, 
uncertain whether to speak or be silent, to go or to 
stay,—he durst not push the board over the opening, 
as he might perhaps awaken their attention by the 
noise; he would steal gently away. What had been 
said? What connexion was there between their 
words and what he had seen? They were still talk- 
ing, but he did not catch the words—he would not 
hear them—when at that moment his own name was 
audibly pronounced by ‘the Gentleman,’—‘ Herman! 

ou love Herman!’ said he,—‘ answer me!’ And 

Jerman heard it; the blocd mounted to his brain: 
he would have hastened away, but stumbled and 
fell; he crawled awkwardly over the vaulted roofs 
back again, and when he reached the bottom of 
the stairs he stood still for a moment, in doubt 
with himself whether he should remain or retire. 
Just then steps were heard; the door to the church- 
porch was flung to; it was Elizabeth who had hastily 
broken off the conversation, and now left the church, 
followed by ‘ the Gentleman.’ ” 

Here we must part from these delightful 
-yolumes ; which, it is interesting to record, are 
‘written by Andersen in English, and dedicated, 


:as his first attempt in our language, to Mr. 


Bentley as the publisher of his first work in 
England, ‘The Improvisatore.’ Such is the per- 
‘fect mastery of the tongue, that we confess to 
having entertained a suspicion that the author 
must in this have had some editorial assistance. 
Accordingly, we have examined the style mi- 


autely for traces of a second hand. But there 
is throughout such a prevailing charm and a 
character so perfectly unique,—such a fantastic 
originality, even to the turn of a phrase,—so 
much that is rich, graphic, faithful in manner 
‘as well as in matter,—that we are inclined to 
tegard the work, as it stands, as the unaided 
emanation of an individual mind, and to give 
credit to the author for an extraordinary triumph 
in having so completely mastered a foreign 
idiom. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

On the Comparative Physical Geography of the 
Hrabian Frontier of Egypt, at the earliest Epoch of 
Egyptian History and at the present time. By Miss 
F.Corbaux. [Re-printed from the Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal for January and April 1848]. 
—An able and ingenious little treatise on a point of 
some interest and difficulty. One of the most vexed 
questions of Scripture Geography is the route of the 
Children of Israel from Rameses to Sinai. The 
geographical statements of Herodotus, Diodorus, 
Strabo, Pliny, and Antoninus are still more puzzling 
to one who examines modern Egypt and attempts 
to reconcile them with one another or with the pre- 
sent physical appearance of the country. Miss Cor- 
‘baux thinks she has solved both problems; and she 
certainly brings to the task competent scholarship 
and ingenuity. Some of her points she may be said 
‘to have proved, and others of them are placed in the 

st position for receiving additional evidence. Her 
object is to show that the Red Sea extended at the 
time of Herodotus over the marshes that now lie 
to the north of Suez; and that there was in still 
earlier times another branch of the Nile occupying 
the place of the canal of Trajan and Ptolemy, but 


emptying itself into the Mediterranean to the East 
of the Pelusiac branch. These points she establishes 
by arguments founded on physical, historical and 
geodetical facts. The general appearance of the 
country, the alluvial deposits in the valley where she 
supposes the river to have run, the actual levels of 
the whole district ascertained by the French sur- 
veyors, and more summarily by the inundation of 
1800, and the historical statements of Scripture and 
of profane geographers, are all examined and de- 
scribed with succinctness and skill. The extension 
of the Red Sea to a point upwards of thirty miles 
beyond its present boundary we regard as proved,— 
and the existence of another branch of the Nile as 
probable. The first conclusion is maintained by 
MM. Dubois-Aymé and Le Pére, in their ‘ Descrip- 
tion de Egypte,’ and by Lord Valentia, whose work 
Miss Corbaux does not seem to know: —but thesecond 
we have not seen anywhere examined and illustrated 
so thoroughly as in these pages. If further evidence 
snpport the theory, we shall then be able to explain 
the fruitfulness of Goshen, to trace the route of 
the Israelites from Rameses along the banks of the 
Etham branch of the Nile to Baalzephon at the 
head of the Red Sea, through a country suited for 
the passage of so large a host, and to harmonize 
statements in the ancient historians which now ap- 
pear contradictory. Miss Corbaux supposes the 
Children of Israel to have crossed the Red Sea about 
ten miles above Suez, and near the modern pilgrim- 
road to Mecca. The place fulfils several of the re- 
quirements of the narrative. But its distance from 
the resting-places on the eastern side of the gulf, 
and especially from the place where the Israelites 
halted at the end of the third day, and which is 
sixty miles to the south, creates a difficulty which 
we shall be glad to know that Miss Corbaux is able 
to remove. 

The Evening Bell; or, the Hour of relating Enter- 
taining Anecdotes for Dear Young People. By 
Caroline Reinhold. Translated from the German 
by the Rev. C. S. Mangan, A.M.—This pleasant 
and unpretending volume is dedicated by its trans- 
lator—an Irish minister—to the Duchess of Kent; 
and its profits, should there be any, are intended to 
be devoted to mitigate the sufferings of his starving 
parishioners, For the sake of its object, we should 
wish the publication all success even did it put 
forth less deserving claims. But Caroline Reinhold, 
enjoying a wide reputation in her own country, can 
hardly ask in vain for readers amongst the young 
of England; and, as another point in favour of 
the volume, we must state that it is printed both in 
the German and English texts—and forms a very 
good first German reading-book, as well as a store- 
house of pleasant little tales for children. 

Sketches of Her Majesty's Household: interspersed 
with Historical Notes, Political Comments and Critical 
Remarks, showing, at one View, the Salaries attached 
to the various Appointments, the Nature and Extent 
of the various Duties to be performed, the Amount of 
Pensions upon Retirement or Superannuation, with 
Descriptive Particulars of each Department : forming 
a Guide to Situations in the Sovereign’s Domestic 
Establishment, by pointing out in whom the Patronage 
is vested, §c., and containing Information relative to 
the English Court, interesting to all Classes, derived 
from private and high official Sources. —We have 
taken the trouble to transcribe this immense title 
because it saves us the pains of describing the 
book—leaving only the duty of vouching for the 
accuracy of the terms employed. This we may do, 
except as regards the “high official” clause at the 
end :—of which we know nothing. 

Anarchy and Order. Facts for the Consideration 
of all Classes of the Community, more especially for 
the Mechanic, Artizan, §c. By E. E. Antrobus, 
F.S.A.—A pamphlet on the importance of main- 
taining order in the commonwealth at the present 
juncture, —illustrated and enforced by a reference 
to the threatened visitor from the East. Mr. Antrobus 
paints the probable consequences if the cholera 
should nowappear in France—and in Parisespecially 
—in anything like so virulent a shape as it assumed 
in its visit of 1832; when 300 persons died in the 
Hotel Dieu in forty-eight hours. He exhorts all 
classes to unite for the common good in preparing 
for the common enemy. This advice is sound and 
to the purpose. The reasoning of Mr. Antrobus 
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may be irrelevant at times, and his citations not 
always exact; but there is no doubt about the 
reasonabucness of his leading proposition,—and his 
appeal has cur cordial support. 

London, its Danger and its Safety, by the same 
Author, commana's our approbation in a less limited 
degree. The author’ takes the old Tory view of the 
matter. The “danger of London” arises, it seems, 
from the democratic notions of its labouring poptla- 
tion—and its “safety” is in a large imerease of the 
police force. There is no great philosophy in this. 

A Voice from England to the Italians.—Here we 
have six small pages of declamation for as many 
pence. How the Italians are to come at the wisdom 
of this oracle, we are at a loss to comprehend. To’ 
say nothing of the language—for elegancies of Engfish 
style and niceties of English grammar may be con- 
sidered indifferent to Italian patriots—the price is 
an insuperable bar to the passage of this “ Voice” 
beyond the Alps, and it is quite as well. Such a 
series of platitudes we scarcely remember to have 
waded through. How the author comes to speak in 
the name of “ England” we know not; but before he 
again undertakes to “exhorting” a nation, we advise 
him to take a lesson or two from Lindley Murray. 

Brussels Annuaire for 1848. — This number, in 
addition to the usual matter, contains the obituaries 
of Dandelin, Limbourg-Brower, and Clarac. 

Synoptic Tables of Railway Earthworks. By 
Homersham Cox, B.A.—The title explains itself, 
The number of these tables is now considerable, —and 
it is out of our province to compare them. 

A Supplement to the School Edition of Euclid’s 
Elements. By R. Potts, M.A.—This contains some 
of the eleventh and twelfth books. The edition of 
Euclid, both in the larger and smaller forms, is work- 
ing its way very rapidly. 

The Miscellaneous Mathematical Papers of Oliver 
Byrne. By John Byrne. Part I—A collection of 
papers mostly published in scientific periodicals. 
Mr. O. Byrne promises all manner of discoveries 
and correction of errors, particularly in the logic of 
mathematics. If he really make any improvements 
in the latter he must have much improved himself 
since he published his mathematical demonstration 
of the creed of Athanasius. In the mean time his 
editor would do well to strike out the insolent ex- 
pressions which this writer sometimes permits him- 
self to use in speaking of better men than himself. 
Mr. O. Byrne would be very likely to do something toe 
the purpose if he could rid himself of his usurpation 
over the age, learn to read the writings of others deli- 
berately, and attend to one thing at a time with 
something more like the spirit which distinguishes 
those who learn much before they teach anything. 

Defects in the Practice of Life Assurance.—Mostly 
on the disputes which arise as to payment of policies; 
—and worth reading. 

The Importance of a Right Study of the Principles 
of Arithmetic. By G. Hutton.—This is a fine title : 
—but what the contents of the book have to do with 
it we cannot imagine. It seems to be a wandering 
criticism upon several other writers unnamed,—parti- 
cularly upon some one who has written on the danger 
of confounding the Rule of Three and Proportion. 
Mr. Hutton is far too sublime a writer. For instance, 
speaking of some one, whom he does not name, who 
has committed the enormity of warning the pupil 
that there are such things as incommensurable mag- 
nitudes, he accuses him of “ dark insinuations to the 
shuddering pupil.” He says:—“ it is manifest that 
the whole of arithmetic, notwithstanding the artificial 
darkness in which it has been so studiously enveloped, 
consists simply in the making of a given quantity 
either as mary times greater, or as many times less, 
as it ought to be, according to the nature of its eon- 
nection with the other quantities in the question, 
that express the several conditions under the in- 
fluence of which its required magnitude is to be 
ascertained.” Whether this darkness be natural or 
artificial we cannot tell; ascertaining required mag- 
nitude under the influence of conditions expressed 
by quantities, is a description of arithmetic which, as 
Mr. Weller would say, “ werges on the poetical.” 

The Definitions, Postulates, Axioms, and Enuncia- 
tions of the First Six and the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Books of Euclid’s Elements.—There, reader, you can 
now write the book yourself, if you please,—and the 
criticism too: 
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Strictures on Granta ; or, a Glimpse at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. By a Graduate.—We should 
think this graduate had not been recently at the 
University. His rambling strictures, which adorn a 
tale as little as they point a moral, without apparent 

urpose or expressed conclusion, seem to refer at 
ee as much to twenty years ago as to the present 
time. 

A New System of Short Hand. By J. Best David- 
son.—Mr. Davidson describes himself as principal 
reporter to the Leeds Mercury; and therefore as a 
competent teacher of an art which is much more 
an affair of practice—of manipulative skill—than of 
theory. There is nothing, however, novel in his 
plan. He adopts the old Roman alphabet as his 
basis, and constructs his system just in the same 
manner as the thousand and one teachers of the art. 
He does not seem to know of the labour of phonolo- 
gists within the last few years, and how much has 
been done towards obtaining an alphabet of nature. 
Mr. Davidson’s system is certainly brief; but from a 
careful comparison of his alphabet with his examples 
of reporting, we must say that the brevity is obtained 
at the expense of the legibility. It is a mere system 
of contractions; the same in principle, if not quite so 
primitive in form, as that invented by Cicero. 

A Short Manual of Ancient History for Young 
Students. By Theophilus Woolmer.—A very slight 
abridgment of ancient history—the object in issuing 
which is not very apparent. We do not notice any 
feature of novelty in the compilation, either as to 
substance or arrangement. 





The People’s Currency Manual, with a Plan of a 
National Currency for paying off a hundred millions 
of the National Debt, reducing the Interest of the 
remainder, and saving to the Public upwards of eight 
millions sterling annually. By an Old Economist,— 
This tract is an importation from Edinburgh :—and 
as the writer appears to be a townsman of Mr. John 
Gray’s, we content ourselves with an exclamation of 
unfeigned astonishment that one Scotch town should 
contain two such philosophers. 

Tables of the various Combinations of Cost, Freight 
and Exchange for (1) Sugar—(2) Rice—(3) Raw 
Silk—(4) Silk Piecegoods—(5) Indigo. By James 
Small. Printed at the Calcutta Military Orphan 
Press. — These tables are highly creditable to the 
ingenuity and industry of Mr. Small, and also to the 
mechanical arts of Calcutta. The calculations are 
arranged in a lucid order, they extend over a large 
field of variations—and to people trading to the East 
Indies they will at once economize labour and prevent 
mistakes. They are by no means either the first or 
the most remarkable additions to our commercial 
arithmetic which we have received from Asia. One 
of the handsomest and most accurate volumes in the 
English language on the subject of oriental exchanges 
is written by a native Parsee accountant at Bombay, 
and printed at the Missionary Press of that Presi- 
dency. 

Novel Computations, to find the Half-year’s Dividend 
on any Amount of Stock in the 3 and 3} per cents., to 
which is added an Income Tax Table. By J. Ster- 
land, of Margate.—There is little to be said of this 
small tract beyond copying the title-page. ‘The com- 
putations are ingenious and simple, and accomplish 
their object. Mr. Sterland’s name is familiar to us 
in connexion with such matters; and it may form an 
appropriate addition to his self-imposed problems if 
he will demonstrate arithmetically how much richer 
and no wiser we should be if everybody's hobbies 
were as direct and practical as his own. 

Mithridates Minor. By H. Welsford, Esq.—This 
is a very learned dissertation on the connexion 
between languages; but it is a work of which we 
could not offer any useful analysis within reasonable 
limits, while an imperfect sumnfary would be equally 
unjust to the subject and to the author. 
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A THOUGHT IN THE SUNSHINE. 

O kind September Sun ! what art thou doing 
For mine own isle? 

On many a worn and haggard face renewing 

Its hopeful smile — 


With thy full orb of peace and plenty shining 
Ripe sheaves above /— 

The cords of restless, feverish pain untwining 
From those I love? 


Changeful was Spring—lurid and dark the Summer— 
Young Autumn chill; 

Hast thou redress—O late but glorious comer !— 
For every ill? 


Or dost thou hear the wail of Life, repeating 
One prison-cry, 

And, like the rock on which the rain is beating, 
Disdain reply ? 


No !—thou dost bring for every creature blessing 
On land and sea ; 

A breath of comfort and a glance caressing 
For even me! 


Yet not for Hope I pray—to-day’s contriving 
To-morrow’s dream,— 

Only for Patience, through long years of striving 
Against the stream.— 


For a calm brow, that none my gloom may shadow, 
However deep,— 

For one bright smile across the silent meadow 
Where tired ones sleep. 


Arnheim. September. i. F.C. 





AN EIGHTH SATELLITE OF SATURN. 

Mr. Lassell adopts the nomenclature for Saturn’s 
satellites proposed by Sir John Herschel; who names 
the seven already discovered, Mimas, Enceladus, 
Tethys, Dione, Rhea, Titan, and Iapetus, — begin- 
ning with the innermost. Titan is commonly known 
as Huyghens’s satellite, and is visible in most tele- 
scopes. Mimas isso small as to be seen with difficulty 
by Sir John Herschel with a 20-foot reflector, and 
only under favourable circumstances. 

On the 18th of September, while looking out for 
Iapetus,* Mr. Lassell perceived two stars near the 
presumed position of that satellite, which differed 
considerably in brightness, both exactly in the line 
of the inner satellite. The smaller seemed too faint 
for Iapetus; but to avoid any mistake, Mr. Lassell 
made a careful diagram of the two,—as well with 
respect to Saturn as to some fixed stars in the field. 
On the following evening he was astonished to find 
that both stars had moved away westward from the 
fixed stars to which they had been referred, and both 
seemed to have accompanied Saturn. The brighter 
star had gone a little northward, while the fainter, 
still keeping in the line of the inner satellites, had got 
sensibly nearer to the planet. From these changes 
Mr. Lassell very rightly concluded that both were 
satellites; the brighter Iapetus, and the fainter, which 
he names Hyperion, a satellite hitherto undiscovered. 
To verify this conclusion he took differences of right 
ascension between each of the presumed satellites 





* The instrument employed by Mr. Lassell is a Newtonian 
reflector of 24 inches aperture, equatorially mounted. This 
magnificent telescope is entirely of his own making,—spe- 
culum, stand, and observatory. It seems to be at least as 
powerful as the celebrated refractors of Poulkova and Cam- 


and a fixed star,—when he found that Hyper; 
moved westward 2°46 in 2h. 36m. 
moved 1*27 in lh. 24m. in the same Hi 
also took measures at an interval of four hours: which 
showed that Saturn and Hyperion preserved the same 
relative position for that time. Finally, he ascer 
tained beyond doubt that there was no star now in 
the place occupied by Hyperion on the former 
evening. 

The weather has been unfavourable since the 
19th; but a good set of measures was obtained on 
the 21st—and two hasty measures were caught be. 
tween clouds on the 22nd. The eastern elongation 
of the new satellite from Saturn was found to be 
Sept. = : 4 estimation by comparison of Titan, 
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Mr. Lassell conceives that these observations will 
be pretty well satisfied by a period of about twenty. 
four days. The visibility of the new satellite is per- 
haps intrinsically not so great as that of Mimas: 
still it is rather easier to see on account of its greater 
distance from the planet. 





MARY OF GUELDRES. 

Edinburgh, Oct. 2, 
Archeologists here have contented themselves 
with smiling at the tissue of nonsense that has gone 
the round of the Scottish press in reference to the 
supposed discovery of another Queen Mary of Guel- 
ders : when however their errors are copied into such 
a journal as the Ath it b necessary to 
correct them. 

It is true that a lead coffin has been found under 
the site of the high altar, containing a female ske- 
leton. The provisions in the foundation charter, 
however, refer to the tomb of the foundress—and 
leave no doubt that it was not under the high altar, 
These were drawn up only a few months before the 
death of the foundress, while the church was building; 
and require that “ whenever any of the prebendaries 
read mass, he shall after the same, in his sacerdotal 
habiliments, repair to the tomb of the foundress, and 
there devoutly read over the De profundis,” &c. 

It is equally an error that the remains formerly 
exhumed were not found in a distinguished place, 
They were found where tradition and our local his- 
torians stated them to lie—in a side chapel opening 
from the choir. It had indeed been used in Pres- 
byterian times as a vestry,—and therefore appeared 
to our Scottish editors a very unqueenly place of 
sepulture. In addition, however, to the royal arms 
on the exterior, it had in the interior a highly deco- 
rated piscina and other evidences of its having been 
a distinct chapel with its own altar. On pulling down 
the modern plaster from its walls, a squint was dis- 
closed, so placed that a person seated at the sup- 
posed tomb of the foundress saw directly to the high 
altar. This has been not unreasonably thought to 
refer to the provision in the foundation charter for 
service at the tomb. Here, then, an antique coffin 
was found containing a female skeleton which corre- 
sponded in probable age with the foundress, and the 
skull of which was pronounced by the professor of 
anatomy in the University (no phrenologist, I may 
add) as that of a woman of no ordinary character. 

As to the skeleton found under the altar, no one 
fit to judge can attach any importance to it. The 
head is greatly deformed, and almost deficient in the 
cerebellum ; an argument which physiologists can 
appreciate when reminded that chastity was no virtue 
of the pious foundress. You refer, indeed, to the cut 
in the skull and the lateral curve in the spine, which 
from their correspondence with the report that Mary 
had a vertebral deformity should certainly possess 
no little weight—were it not unfortunately the case 
that nobody ever heard of this curious historic tra- 
dition till it made its appearance in an Edinburgh 
newspaper some eight days ago, and has since tra- 
velled, like a snowball gathering as it went, through 
the daily press! The truth is, the press here found 
the season dull and news scarce. A report went round 
that the “real queen” had turned up with a crown 
on her head, rings on her fingers—(and perhaps bells 
on her toes)—with the arms on the top of the coffin, 
&e. The royal arms on the top of the coffin dege- 
nerated, on inquiry, into a silver plate,—and that on 
closer examination proves to be only a bit of tin! 








bridge, U.S., and quite as manageable. 








Every one of the papers will tell you that the latter 
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remains were inclosed first in an oak coffin, then in 
Jead, and finally in elm. The oak coffin proves to 
be an editorial fiction ; and the elm coffin declines 
to common fir,—not greatly decayed, though we are 
to believe it has lain there for four centuries ! 

It is, in truth, you will see, much easier to prove 
that the latter is not the Queen than that the former 
js. The evidence is only circumstantial; g 
to this, that in what has been pointed out by old 
tradition and sundry concurrent evidences as the 
foundress’s tomb, an ancient coffin was found con- 
taining a female skeleton answering in a general way 
to the age, &c. of the foundress of the church. The 
great decay, I may add, had been caused by an ill- 
constructed drain which passed obliquely over the 
coffin, and had been leaking for probably a century, 
till the whole ground was saturated with its deposit. 

There is no truth in the report that the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests are to be appealed to 
as umpires, The officials of the Board of Works 
have reported the latter discovery in their usual rou- 
tine of duty; and Antiquaries have been well content 
to let newspaper editors work their scissors and paste 
and proof-margins into as consistent a conglomeration 
of nonsense as might suit their readers’ palates. 

Iam, &e. F.S.A. Scot, 
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THE PLANET NEPTUNE. 

Very few words will suffice in the way of remark 
on the controvtrsy which terminates with M,. Le- 
verrier’s paper, published in our last number. Our 
readers may be satisfied, in spite of newspaper articles, 
that the faith of all who can understand the researches 
of MM. Leverrier and Adams never has been un- 
settled for one moment by the puny attempts at 
the annihilation of their result. And, moreover, 
those of them who have the least possible know- 
ledge of astronomical processes and of the manner 
in which the great successes of that science have 
been achieved may see some, at least, of the force 
of M. Leverrier’s reply. It is for those who affirm 
that Neptune is not the planet which produced the 
unexplained motions of Uranus to find out the one 
which does. The field is open before them; let them 
take the discordancies, separate the part of them due 
to Neptune—for Neptune exists, and must produce 
some effect—treat the remainder as Leverrier and 
Adams did, and tell in what region of the heavens 
their planet is to be looked for. There may be other 
planets beyond Neptune to which some small part 
of the unexplained motions may be due. But our 
readers may rest well assured that the existing 
Neptune produces the great bulk of all that was 
difficult to account for. 

The direct problem of gravitation was Newton's: 
—given, a system of planets and the law of mutual 
attraction: required, the resulting motions of the 
system. The inverse problem — given, unexplained 
motions: required, the orbit, &c. of the planet which 
produces them—is that of Leverrier and Adams, 
Our readers must not imagine that Newton was able 
atonce to produce to the world a finished explanation. 
The mathematics of histime, even such ashe had made 
them, did not suffice to show that his law of attraction 
would produce all observed motions. The inverse 
problem has started as successfully as the direct 
one——which is due to the augmented powers of 
analysis: inverse problems are always more difficult 
than direct ones. When Clairaut turned his atten- 
tion to the theory of the moon, finding that Newton 
had not been able to account for more than half the 
motion of the lunar apogee—or the change of place 
in the heavens of the point at which she is farthest 
from the earth,—he was at first inclined to suppose 
that the law of attraction was inaccurately expressed. 
Had he jumped at this conclusion and assailed the 
Newtonian law, he would have taken that place in 
the history of the theory of gravitation which we feel 
safe in predicting is to be occupied—so far as Nep- 
tune is concerned—by those who have called forth 

» Leverrier’s exposition. But Clairaut thought 
again, looked further into the problem, augmented 
its resources; and the consequence is, that he is 
Clairaut, such as we have him, and author of an 
example which we recommend to the imitation of 

inet, 





We understand that Prof. Pierce has arrived at a 
new phase of opposition, His first assault was— 





Neptune is not Neptune: that is, the planet which 
bears that name does not perform the functions by 
which it was discovered. He has now got as far as 
—Neptune is Neptune, but ought not to have been 
Neptune: the discoverers had no business to find it 
out in the way they did. On this point we will tell 
a story, which we know to be quite true. At a cer- 
tain boys’ school thirty years ago there was a lad 
whose power at marbles was extraordinary; he hit 
everything he aimed at. A party of his school-fellows 
were discussing his play. Says one of them: “I 
don’t think plays better than any of us, much.” 
—“Not a bit of it,” says another; “he has a knack 
of pimping ’em out,—but he is not what I call a real 
good player.” A Leverrier or an Adams of any size 
whatever is sure to find a Pierce or a Babinet of the 
same. If either of the latter will pimp out a planet, 
or anything else, to begin with, we shall listen with 
more respect when we hear them take success to 
task for not being failure. 








SYSTEM OF SENDING BOOKS BY POST. 


A fortnight ago, [ante, p. 961] we pointed out the 
manner in which the Cambridge and Dublin Mathe- 
matical Journal would probably continue to exist, by 
the transmission of copies to subscribers by post and 
the abolition of retail profit. This announcement 
has procured us a letter signed “A Country Book- 
seller,” which takes us as tending at least, if not 
endeavouring, to create an impression that the retail 
booksellers demand large profits, &c. &e. We could 
not have imagined that any bookseller, in town or 
country, would have had so great a power of trans- 
formation as to convert our statement, that a certain 
scientific work of the most abstruse character and 
smallest circulation had its scale just turned the 
wrong way by the retail profit, into a condemnation 
of the amount of his profits. But as one is so 
unwise, there may be others; and we shall therefore 
give a few words of comfort. 

The retail bookseller takes what he can get; he 
will continue to do so, and he ought to do so. If 
fair open market, in which any one who likes may 
print or publish, will allow him to make cent. per 
cent. per diem, then cent. per cent. per diem is his 
fair profit :_-we hope our friend in the country will 
not construe this into an insinuation that he does 
make that profit. Now, as to the proposed method 
of transmitting books by post, it must be very obvious 
that sixpence for anything less than a pound aver- 
dupois is too high to hurt the retailer at present. 
Our correspondent is puzzled to know how the con- 
ductors of the Cambridge Journal can make it 
answer. He had better procure their prospectus and 
look at the whole plan; which we did not give in 
detail, it being enough for our readers that those con- 
ductors were satisfied they saw their way. If this 
system of direct communication become universal, 
our correspondent sees the ruin of all *‘ the numerous 
class of middle-men.” ‘“ Live and let live,” says he, 
“isa good old maxim, which would, I fear, if this 
system were generally followed, soon be scouted as 
an exploded and antiquated doctrine.” Is it possible 
our correspondent does not see that, in the sense in 
which he uses it, that maxim has been scouted long 
ago? The last great instance was that of the rail- 
roads; which determined to live, but would not let 
live stage-coaches, the turnpike roads, nor even the 
numerous flourishing towns which depended on the 
old mode of travelling. The class of middle-men 
exists because it cannot be done without: as soon as 
it can, the whole class must find other occupation. 
And this without reference to the question of whether 
it ought to be so or not,—but simply because it must 
be so. There is no power to hinder it, even in the 
omnipotence of Parliament. 

Our correspondent tells us that he would be glad 
if the whole periodical business were transacted by 
direct communication—that the magazine business 
is a loss rather than a profit to both wholesale and re- 
tail booksellers. Of course, then, the great increase of 
this branch of the publishing trade is to be taken 
asa proof that publishers and booksellers throughout 
the kingdom have combined to lose for the public 
benefit. But why does he cry out because a begin- 
ning is made of a system which he would be glad to 
see fully established ?—why will he not let the public, 


of the trade? His brother booksellers will not be 
pleased to hear of his talking in this way: but, gene- 
rally speaking, they will be content that books which 
are not published for a profit to the publisher should 
be circulated under a system which is independent 
of the retailer. The plan proposed by the conductors. 
of the Cambridge Journal, of keeping the work just 
alive by an initial subscription, with the retailer to 
supply the casual demand at a proper profit, is one 
of which that class of booksellers ought to see the 
value at aglance. It is the principle of the Camden 
Society—with an addition which prevents their entire 
— and gives them their chance upon every 
work, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Havre, September. 

Ir is not unusual for Englishmen to begin their 
pleasure tours abroad rather than in their own coun- 
try; and many a well-travelled tourist might be 
found who can tell something about Cologne and 
Beauvais, but has never seen Canterbury or Wells, 
—who has been at the foot of Mont Blanc, but 
never at that of Cader Idris or Ben Nevis,—who has 
sailed on the Lake of Geneva, but knows not how 
crystal are the waters of Crummock and Keswick. 
For twenty years and more my own pleasure trips 
have been made in my own country; and it was not till 
this year that I felt moved to make an excursion out 
of it,—when I resolved to spend a week in a French 
cathedral town and its neighbourhood, and chose 
Rouen as the object of my pilgrimage. The 
Atheneum has frequently printed notes of my English 
excursions: so, perhaps those of a foreign trip—con- 
veying the first impressions of an Englishman who 
has travelled over most parts of England, but now 
goes abroad for the first time—will not find an un- 
welcome place in its columns. 

There are two ready and expeditious ways of 
reaching Rouen: by way of Southampton and Havre 
—or by Brighton and Dieppe. Swift steamers ply 
at both stations: and there is no great difference in 
the length of the sea voyage—unless you happen to 
go by the Saturday boats from Southampton; which, 
carrving cargo, are old-fashioned vessels and make 
the voyage one of twelve hours and more. The 
swift new iron steamers usually pass from South- 
ampton to Havre in about eight hours—at a speed 
of above twelve miles inthe hour. Wishing to go 
up the Seine from Havre, I took the Southampton 
route. I was disappointed, however, in my object: 
for the Revolution—which seems to have damped 
all desire for locomotion in France beyond that of 
the most absolute necessity—had stopped the usual 
pleasure steamers on the Seine between Rouen and 
Havre; and not the steamers only but even the 
Diligences which, in spite of the railway, used until 
this year to lumber along the northern bank of the 
river and enable tourists to see the architectural in- 
terests of Boscherville, Lillebonne, and Harfleur. 
Thus, going to and returning from Rouen I had no 
option but to make use of the railway. 

To read of the contrasts between English and 
French custom and actually to experience them are 
two very different things. A single hour at Havre 
taught me more of these differences than the theory 
of a life made up from talk and books. In entering 
the Port, every hundred yards presented something 
strange to Englisheyes. The pier was crowded, just 
like ours at Ramsgate, with idlers to see the arrival 
of the steamer: but it was a very different kind of 
crowd; made up of a long line of blue-bloused boys 
half-hanging into the water fishing for smelts—women 
without bonnets, but in caps of all variety, some 
neatly fitting and exhibiting the form of the head, 
whilst others ascended four feet towards heaven 
like great extinguishers or diverged laterally like 
the fins of a seal,—all, however, of snowy white- 
ness—tall, gaunt priests in their long black gowns, 
with black bands edged with white, and slouched 
peaked hats — multitudes of soldiers, the blue and 
yellow gens-d’armes, the green and red custom-house 
officers, the red and blue Garde Mobile, the grey- 
coated soldier of the line, &c. There seemed vei 
few of a class representing the gentry; and althoug! 
the pier belonged to one of the finest sea-ports there 
were scarcely any sailors, When I did see sailors, 





quietly and gradually, take this loss off the shoulders 


they appeared to me of all kinds of Frenchmen to 
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be the most like Englishmen. The landing was very 
solemn and full of state. One tall moustached officer, 
in blue and yellow uniform even to his finger’s ends, 
received the passports and scrutinized the bearers; a 
short moustached officer in blue and red handed us 
along the platform into the charge of another short 
moustached officer in red and green who belonged 
to the Douane or custom-house. It struck me as 
odd to see a civil officer searching my baggage with 
a sword at his side :—but every one in authority in 
France wears a sword. 

On the recommendation of Murray’s ‘ Hand-Book,’ 
I selected Frascati’s Hotel—which is situated on the 
‘beach outside the ramparts; and my experience con- 
firms the good character given of it. But it is very 
unlike any English hotel that I know of. It is a 
Jarge, low quadrangle, built of wood, and in a sort 
of tea-garden style. You might almost fancy your- 
self lodging in Vauxhall Gardens, Notwithstanding 
the flimsiness of its construction, it affected the air 
of a palace,—with its mock painted marble columns 
and pilasters, its plaster statues and sham bronze 
metal work. The affected unreality of the thing was 
something quite amusing —descending to the minutest 
details. Even the dining-tables when denuded of their 
table-cloths—which are among the cleanest things 
a Frenchman can show—were but deal boards on 
trussels. It has a spacious place, and has between 
two and three hundred bed-rooms. Last year hun- 
dreds sat down at its table d’héte, and scores were 
turned away unable to find room. But the Revolu- 
tion has changed all that; and this year the empty 
stillness of the place was something terrible. The 
poor sub-directress of the hotel feared it must be 
closed in a month or two. Frascati provides many 
means of amusement within its walls, but they are 
rather communistic in character. Strangers sang 
and danced together without introduction in a music- 
room or played billiards in the billiard-room—families 
f children all herded together and romped around 
the gymnastic poles. All the bonnes were on the 
best terms with the gargons of the hotel. At the 


tables d*héte generally—no matter how late the meals 
were fixed—I observed that little children dined. 


Urchins of three years old, more asleep than awake, 
were set to eat vol au vent, omelettes, &c.; and the 
garlick sauce, &c., made them very unhappy. I 
could not help pitying the little creatures subjected to 
treatment so unwholesome and unnatural for them. 

T arrived at Havre on a Sunday. All was bustle. 
The streets were full—shops open—churches open 
—markets busy—street-criers shouting in full vigour 
—omnibuses abundant, and going. It was all ani- 
mation; and my first two hours’ walk about the tewn 
was very exciting. Monday I found was a dull day 
by comparison. The movement of the crowds, their 
noise, and the changes, added much to the striking 
picturesqueness of the place. The height of the 
‘houses, and the various details which every house 
affords, seemed very fresh and new after the flat 
monotony of English streets. Almost every turn in 
Havre presents a combination in which are ramparts, 
docks, shipping, quays, squares, trees, and distant 
+hilly suburbs, studded with villas. As I was about 
to enter the church, a stout shoe-black solicited the 
honour of cleaning my shoes. He plied his trade 
close to the portals. 

The streets of Havre are spacious; and though 
there is no actual flagstone pavement, there is a 
passage at the sides which stands for it. The sewerage 
is bad enough,—and the ditches on the outside of 
-the town are abominably odoriferous. It is not, of 
course, my purpose to describe the buildings or the 
minute architectural features of the place: but I may 
notice, that most expensive military works are con- 
structing on all sides of the town; and that a new 
museum for pictures, sculpture, and natural history 
bopks has recently been finished near the Hotel de 
Ville. The interior arrangements are excellent— 
but the pictures were for the most part indifferent 
copies of the old Italians. On Sunday the place 
was open, and thronged by orderly people,—chiefly 
the working classes and soldiers. I did not observe 
the museum open on any other day. 

After the first impression of novelty had ceased to 
be exciting, the reaction and permanent impression 
of the place was that it was very comfortless and 
homeless. ‘The townspeople seemed to have just one 
or two rooms for their families; and to live the whole 





day in public, in their open shops, or at the doors, 
in the streets, or in the cafés. Every building— 
even to the smallest and meanest—which was public 
property, was ticketed “ Proprieté Nationale”; — 
“ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” These new watch- 
words can hardly be welcome to the workman at 
Havre; who, whether employed in the docks or on 
the fortresses, must be reminded by them that they 
are part of a series of events which has reduced his 
wages one-half, and that he is idle at present three 
days out of the six on their conjuration. 

The village of Graville is two miles out of Rouen 
—at the extremity of the suburbs—which are much 
built upon. The omnibuses through Ingouville to 
Graville are almost as numerous as those between 
the Bank and Paddington. There are very many 
detached villas along this road, of all sorts and sizes, 
with and without gardens; but all, even the most 
imposing, looked poverty-stricken,—as though the 
doors and windows did not fit close, and as if paint 
were a costly luxury. The gardens exhibited few 
signs of care or trimness. There is an old Norman 
church here, which has been lately restored in part, 
and is worth a visit. An extensive view of Havre 
and of the mouth of the Seine is obtained from the 
Cemetery. The little garlands, as well as little glazed 
pictures of the meanest art, suspended upon the 
wooden crosses betoken, as every traveller in France 
knows, a pleasant sentiment, though manifested in a 
way so humble. The driver of my fiacre seemed to 
act just as he pleased; and lost no opportunity of 
showing his sense of republican fraternity by striking 
at rival drivers and carriers with his whip whenever 
he could do so with impunity. The conduct of the 
fellow was brutal to his horse—and to every one. 

The system of English railways is to let every 
traveller manage for himself. You go to Euston 
Grove when you please—stay in the waiting-room, 
or wander on the platform—superintend the packing 
of your luggage—choose your own seat, &c. In 
France the system is that you shall be managed. 
After paying for your ticket—people for all places 
crowding and served at the same counter—you de- 
liver up your luggage, pay a sous or two, and obtain 
a receipt—and are then marched into a waiting-room, 
according to the class of your fare. You are locked 
up here until the train is ready. The doors of the 
first-class room are opened, and every one scrambles 
for his seat—then the doors of the second class— 
then of the third. Thus, it is not the first comers who 
choose their places, but the strongest and most 
vigorous in the crowd. The first-class carriages are 
furnished just like the South-Western carriages with 
us; but are more crowded, as four persons ride on 
each seat. The second-class carriages are decidedly 
more comfortable than our own. They are lined 
with ticking, and are better than the insides of the 
old stage-coaches. The pace of the trains is slower 
than is usual in England—not averaging 20 miles 
an hour. The police at the stations have a strangely 
compounded costume. Like the country people, 
they wear a blue cotton blouse,—and to this is added a 
red belt:—the hat is like the priests’"—long, slouching, 
and broad-brimmed. The policeman carries a sword 
at his side—of course as an official he could not act 
without one—has in one hand a red signal-flag and 
in the other a horn. His appearance is a compound 
of the soldier, the rustic, and the huntsman. The 
Rouen and Havre line was laid out by our Mr. 
Locke—or “ Loke,” as the French guide-book names 
him—and the stations were designed by Mr. Tite; 
so that it is altogether very like an English rail- 
way. The scenery through which it passes is also 
very English in character—resembling much the 
bolder scenery of the south-east of England. The 
farming seems excellent; and the ploughing is done 
by horses three abreast,—a sure sign of intelligent 
farming. Many parts of the line might be mistaken 
for portions of the Brighton and South-Western, but 
for the queer muffled look of the horses. They wear 
enormous high and wide collars, generally of wood— 
most awkward, and apparently serving no purpose. 
A sheepskin is thrown partly over the collar and over 
the animal's back. F. S. 





Hildesheim. 
WaysivE notes in cameleon times like these, if 
conscientiously taken by those to whom wayfaring 
is not an unfamiliar pleasure, can hardly fail to con- 
tain some grains of interest. What may be the 





=——. 
value of tire following I know not,a-bn,' I can bring 
witnesses to substantiate their aceuracy, 

Crossing from Holland into Germany is )."st now 
something like an exchange from not inactive :ealth 
into a state of fever sufficiently restless to porte, da 
crisis. We had not been two seconds on board tie 
steamer at Emden, to which we stepped from tha 
one that had conveyed us across the Dollart, when g 
creature made its appearance the like of which is 
not to be seen out of Germany; a long, lank, fair. 
haired youth, with elf-locks falling half down his 
back, a barbette and moustache in a state of growth 
—half naked to the waist,—his throat and chest of 
the colour of amadou being expressly displayed by 
the pinning back of his shirt with a flashy agraffe, 
A cap, such as would befit Miss Jane or any sister 
chimpanzee, of dirty red velvet, with its sprawli 
gold tassel and its motto “ Germany, be free,” and a 
tricolor watchguard, completed the choice costume; 
which its wearer will not be displeased to have de. 
scribed,—since he was obviously very “ bogie,” as the 
Scotch say, over the wearing of it. I have rarely 
seen a more unpromising specimen of the “ young 
idea.” That he was a swash-buckler one could read 
on his seamed cheek—by the records of old duels; 
that he was a sot, one could see by the mugs of beer 
which he drained noisily one after the other. After a 
recent experience of the student-life of Utrecht ofa 
far different complexion, it was rather sad to have to 
say—“ This is our welcome from young Germany!” 

Three other specimens came on board at the first 
village where the boat stopped, of another quality, 
—but a little provocative, also, of sober thought; 
members of the burgher guard of the district, to 
whom the peace and property of the inhabitants is 
to be confided,—slim, genteel lads, the eldest hardly 
bearded, in a neat uniform of “ Lincoln green,” each 
with a whistle slung round his neck. Granted their 
prowess, what a strange, unsettling sort of education 
is here for the sons of merchants, farmers, trades- 
men and local gentry! One could not but ask what 
the men of Germany are doing the while. 

What are they doing? Cockading it, with an 
unanimous zeal which seems inconceivable to those 
who have not heretofore studied the value set by 
every Teutonic He on the least bit of ribbon-symbol 
or class-decoration. It was ten minutes before I 
could understand what was meant by the universal 
eruption of a black, yellow, and red pimple on 
every hat, mutze, and other possible head covering, 
—a most idrotobolic sign of liberty, fraternity, and 
equality. The captain wears it, and the stoker of 
the steamer,—the boor on board and the police- 
officer,—the military and the civilian :—“and why 
not you2” was the question I put to an old acquain- 
tance with whom I could take the liberty, —“are 
you the only man who is not for United Germany? 
* Of course not,” was the reply ; ‘but people here 
do not agree to take the cockade in the same sense, 
—and so I don’t wear it.” 

All this we saw ere our clumsy steamer landed us 
at Leer. How many Londoners, do you suppose, 
have an idea that by this port on the Ems North 
Germany is the most immediately reached from their 
city ? and that a steamer passes to and fro, frequently 
once a week, always once a fortnight? The “con- 
cern,” we were assured by one who should know, 
is thriving; the boat having been laid down in con- 
sequence of the three provision schooners on the 
station proving insufficient for the increasing trade. 
It is needful from time to time to touch at places 
like these out of the pleasure-tourist’s beaten track, 
to learn how activity and energy are spreading them- 
selves. All throughout North Holland traces of the 
same rapidly increasing intercourse greeted us. 
its smaller way it was amusing to hear the ladies of 
Utrecht complaining that May Fair and Belgravia 
had robbed them of all their plovers’ eggs; it was 
strange to be cagerly questioned, in places where 
few travellers except the commercial penetrate, 38 
to the success of the Wenham Lake ice specula- 
tion, by those who fancied that canal Christmases 
might be turned to other purposes than those of the 
skaiter. When this eager desire to trade, to protect 
trade and to accumulate capital gets mixed up W! 
the Communist ideas floating about, with which too 
many of the Germans seem willing to toy, —disclaim- 
ing, nevertheless, their serious adoption,—the com 
pound becomes odd indeed. 
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* Olde ffered nothing for remark, except its 

ren | peti one day’s stay there 
a day too much. Betwixt that capital () and Bre- 
men, by water, there is a single good point on the 

‘eser—at Wagesack ; the rest of the river-route is 

r and insipid. Nor is the first view of Bremen 
(owing to the want of quay room) at all engaging. 
The town, however, when entered, has objects caleu- 
lated to delight the lover of old-fashioned things, 
pesides such bustle and prosperity as satisfy those 
who dwell chiefly in the future. The Obern-Strasse 
and the Laugen-Strasse have some specimens of 

her houses as rich as anything in Nuremburg. 
The Rath-Haus —call it Elizabethan, call it pla- 
taresco, call it cinque-cento—is admirable for its ela- 
porate and not ungraceful facade, which has been 
carefully restored. The interior makes a fine room, 
too, roofed in the old Venetian style, with beams 
close together; with an open gallery of rich brown 
carved wood on one side, and on the other a few of 
those commemorative pictures which give, so to say, 
arelishing savour to these ancient civic buildings— 
heraldic devices—a picture of the great whale driven 
into Bremen harbour by stress of weather or chance 
many a year ago, &c. &c. Then, hard by, in the 
market-place, stands the biggest statue of Roland 
the Brave, I verily believe, existing in Christendom. 
Lastly, ungrateful must he be—one will not say 
dull and gross”—who, having “heard the chimes at 
midnight” in the far-famed Raths-Keller (the vaults 
under the above municipal buildings), forgets his 
jovial record of the place where, alone, Rhine wine 
js to be drunk in perfection. Believe me, “the 
Rose” is worth a solemn pilgrimage; and those who 
can produce a certificate of having been there may 
henceforth give themselves airs of contempt towards 
all and sundry talking about the subject, on the 
strength or sourness of the thin potations which pass 
for Hock in England. But I am forgetting, perhaps, 
that the Atheneum is no more gastronomic than 
political. 

Remembering this latter “cave,” I must not talk 
about the striking picture made by the return of the 
brave Oldenburger contingent to the anti-Danish 
amy, which we saw enter Bremen with riddled flags 
and merry music and words parcel-jovial parcel- 


angry. Neither must I dwell upon the reception of 
the news of the Frankfort insurrection, which arrived 
almost simultaneously with these heroes, further than 
to say that clashings and contradictions were therein 
involved which German philosophy may resolve 
into an idea of German unity but which English 


travelling wit can not. How grateful escape from 
the hubbub was, I will not attempt to describe. 

And no city more inviolate in its refuge could 
possibly, at this instant, be found in Germany than 
the noble old town whence I date this letter. What 
the railway may bring to it I will not divine; but at 
present Hildesheim is very still, save for the adzes 
and mallets of a few masons who are busied in cer- 
tain architectural repairs. Never was town better 
worthy of preservation. It stands on even ground; 
the streets curving down into hollows and intersected 
by alleys so as to exhibit to the utmost advantage 
the rich, strange, grand old houses. These are of 
wood and brick, generally with gables to the streets, 
—some with wings and a retreating centre, most of 

very lofty, and lighted by numerous windows; 

all built on the reverse of “the principle of the 
pyramid,”each story being larger than the one 
beneath it, In every mansion of pretension the 
wood-work has been elaborately carved :—the oldest 
uses are pannelled with scriptural subjects,arranged 

4 in a piedella, with arabesque borders and antique 
mottoes beneath. In others, somewhat more recent, 
the growth of a rococo and classical taste may be 
feen,emblems, gods and goddesses, worthies as 
oddly grouped as the persons in the garden of “Lady 
Jeffers” are applied in the same manner of decora- 
fon, Qne house, with a very rich and heavy oriel 
Winduw, was flounced (as Horace Walpole would 
have said) with a deep border of medallions of the 
emperors cut in stone,—obviously after the 
authentic coins, Some years ago, the number of 
interesting and picturesque monuments was 

far greater than it is now; but the unworthy Hilde- 
mers themselves stripped their rich houses of 
their garniture, “ Waggon-loads of carved wood,” said 
a intelligent gentleman whom we met; “had been 








despatched to Berlin,”—where it found, doubtless, a 
ready market. To judge, however, from his report, 
something like town pride has been awakened, and 
the spoliation arrested. 

Church history will tell you how important was 
Hildesheim among the ecclesiastical “ stations” of 
North Germany. The churches here, therefore, are 
naturally very rich,—paved with gravestones under 
which ancient dignitaries lie, and more than one of 
them obviously having been attached to some reli- 
gious house now turned to other purposes. The 
Cathedral has been spoilt, after the fashion of the 
churches at Wurzburg, by transmogrification; a fine 
severe old building — closely reminding us in its 
arrangement of the church of San Miniato at 
Florence—having been masked and painted up in 
that tawdry Jesuitical style which is as irremediably 
defacing in its way as our Presbyterian-churchwarden 
whitewash. The cloisters, however, remain in very 
nearly their old simple nakedness, with two stories 
of Romanesque arches:—and there, by the way, may 
be seen, by such as believe, the rose-tree one thousand 
years old! Within the cathedral are some precious 
and heterogeneous things :—the shrine of St. Gode- 
hard (the leading saint here)—a curious brass font, 
covered with “ histories’’ in deep relief, and in a state 
of good preservation—two singular and large coronals 
(rather than candelabra) of lights, of tin and brass 
openwork, with shrines and mottocs round them— 
and a grand rood-screen, of the cinque cento period, 
in gypsum. In the Close, too, without the cathedral, 
stands a curious bronze column, with the story of 
Christ’s life and passion arranged scroll-wise round 
it,—the capital wanting. This was repaired, some 
years ago, under the auspices of a Herr von Gude- 
nau. Ido not know whether any one will recollect 
a note or two I made, near Godesberg, some six 
years ago, in a deserted house bearing his name 
[4th. No. 830, p. 869],—from whence all tradition 
of the family had departed. Here the name figures 
largely in the list of church benefactions. The vest- 
ment of Brabant lace in the secretary—the richest 
specimen of florid gossamer I ever saw—was the gift 
of a Gudenau. Other cimelia, too, have the same 
parentage. . 

They are repairing the church of St. Godehard 
(which is one of the purest and least vitiated 
specimens of Romanesque extant in Germany),— 
not before repair was wanted. As it is, with all their 
new walls, buttresses, braces, and trusses, such are 
the gaps and cracks, so serious is the declination from 
the perpendicular, that it may be doubted whether 
the building is not past being saved. But it is grati- 
fying to see the attempt made. 

I do not know who is to be credited with the 
good taste of the railway station at which we alight 
from Hanover. Here has been carried out an emu- 
lation of the old brick-and-wood architecture of 
Hildesheim. The building is rich, extensive, and 
fanciful, — perhaps a little overdone (but this is 
hardly to be quarrelled with)— attractive in its play 
of lines and variety of forms; so different from either 
the grand station at Hanover (a sumptuous edifice 
in the Munich style), or, again, from Herr Eisen- 
lohr’s beautiful creation at Heidelberg, as to illustrate 
anew a favourite crotchet of mine, and of yours, that 
the very element which has been used reproachfully to 
symbolize all that is most anti-poetical and practical 
bids fair, in revenge, to revive with a new life one of 
the most picturesque of the Fine Arts. Assuredly, the 
examples that I have accidentally named, in novelty, 
spirit, and fancy beat any of the new churches which 
I have seen—whether it be Canova’s mistake at 
Possagno, or the Basilica and the Ludwig’s Kirche 
at Munich, or Herr Zwirner’s attempt on the Ap- 
pollinarisberg close to Remagen, or Mr. Pugin’s 
edifice in St. George’s Fields. How far have we 
wandered from cockades and barricades—and from 
the pasture meadows by the Ems and Weser, where 
my notes started:—yet are we still in Germany ! 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue long expected arrival of some great public guest 
is usually preceded by many false rumours and many 
signs that seem as the echoes of his chariot wheels or 
the shadow of his presence. When the looked-for 
visitor is an invading foe, terror multiplies these echoes 
and mystifies these signs. A cloud of dust upon the 
horizon indicates the tramp of his steeds, Now, far- 


off murmurs announce to the quickened ear of appre- 
hension that he is hurrying along the road,—now, he 
is at the city gates,—and now, he is in our streets, 
Every flying post is translated into his eourier, and 
every foreign-looking horseman is himself. Such at 
present is the case with the cities of the West in 
reference to the dark and unwelcome stranger who is 
travelling hither from the East. Men’‘s fears look 
anxiously out along the path of his coming to catch 
anticipatory glimpses of his “pale horse.” Ru- 
mours come in from the outports to say that he has 
touched our shores—and from some corner or another 
arises again and again the sudden cry that he has 
arrived within our walls. Men who have the gift of 
seeing spectres see him everywhere. All that looks 
sickly and destroying is He.—The spread of a spirit 
like this anticipates the visitation ere it comes and 
welcomes it when here. The preparations that are 
calmly making for defence against the cholera are 
more to the purpose,—and while they confirm the 
popular expectation, express the sense that the in- 
vasion may be averted or the attack repulsed. In 
Paris, the Academy of Medicine has appointed a 
commission of its leading members to watch all that 
relates to the subject of cholera :—and at home, an 
order of the Privy Council has enforced throughout 
the kingdom the provisions of the recent Act for the 
prevention of epidemic, endemic, and contagious 
diseases, with express reference to the case of the 
probable coming of that calamity. In such a pro- 
spect, we once more earnestly invite attention to the 
suggestions that have already appeared in this paper 
[ante, p. 958] on the subject—with a view at once 
to dispelling such unreasonable fears as may be enter- 
tained, and to showing how the visitation should be 
met in order to prove the fear unreasonable. 

The following extract from a letter written by Sit 
James Ross, off the Vrow Islands, and bearing date 
the llth of July, affords almost the last glimpse 
that we shall get at his party of adventurers until 
they emerge from the darkness into which they 
have finally plunged, with the secret of Frank- 
lin’s fate solved for good or for evil:—‘ We have 
been stopped here by the ice, but make the attempt 
to get through in a couple of days. We had rather 
a rough passage across the Atlantic, but managed to 
rough it, and are at present all well and happy. No 
news as yet of Sir John Franklin. All the whalers 
have gone to the south to find an opening through 
the ice, having been unsuccessful on this side of the 
Strait. We are at present fast to an iceberg; and I 
assure you they are very unpleasant customers to 
deal with, great pieces breaking off very often, which 
is rather dangerous if they strike the ship."—A letter 
to the Admiralty from Dr. Kirk, recently returned 
from a scientific journey in Greenland, shows 
the party once more—on the very threshold of 
the mystery. Dr. Kirk fell in with the Expedition 
at Uppernavic, Davis's Straits; whence on the 
evening of the 13th, the Enterprise and Investigator 
set sail. They proceeded along the coast to the 
northward,—and next day were out of sight. 
| “Everything appeared to be well on board,” says 
| the Doctor, “up to the moment that they left us. 
| On the following Saturday and Sunday, the 16th 
'and 17th of July, we had a severe storm from the 
| S.W.; which has certainly broken up the ice, which 
| in the early part of July still lay ten (Danish) miles 
|to the north of Uppernavic,—and has thereby 
removed the last hindrance to the Expedition pro- 
ceeding further to the northward.”—-Once more we 
send after them an earnest “ good speed !” 

We have received from a Correspondent, who dates 
from the Vale of Leven, the following,—in answer to 
the remonstrance [ante, p. 962,] of another correspon- 
dent on the subject of the dilapidated condition into 
which the monument to Smollett, on the banks of 
Leven Water, has fallen. —“ The fact,” says the 
present writer, “is undeniable; but let us not blame 
for it the present Mr. Smollett,—who is hiniself the 
person principally aggrieved. Not many years ago 
he renewed, at considerable expense, the tablet on 
his ancestor’s monument; but, as before, it soon fell 
a prey to that savage love of defacement which 
disgraces the lower orders of Scotchmen, and which 
renders it impossible to preserve any public erection, 
from a monument down to a milestone. Mr. Smol- 
lett is a man of too much mind to be indifferent to 








the fame of his distinguished ancestor; but we can 
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hardly expect him every year to erect a marble 
tablet as a target for the tearers* of Renton.” 

In the last number of the Journal des Savants M. 
V. Cousin calls the attention of philosophers to the 
long-lost MS. by Roger Bacon which remained 
buried for several centuries in the Abbey of Corbey, 
—but which is now placed in the Library at Amiens. 
M. Cousin gives some account of the MS.; which he 
states bears on the first sheet this title: —Rogerius 
Bacon, ordinis minorum, de rebus physicis, monasterii 
sancti Petri Corbeiensis. The MS. consists of 193 
folio sheets of vellum; the writing is that of the 
fourteenth century, and abounds with abbreviations. 
It is principally devoted to an examination of the 
physical philosophy and metaphysics of Aristotle,— 
and cannot fail to throw considerable light on the 
genius and philosophy of Roger Bacon. M. Cousin, 
who has carefully examined the MS., is of opinion 
that it demands the deepest study; and his object is 
to draw the attention of philosophers to so precious 
a document, in the hope that some savant will, be 
tempted to make it known to the scientific world. 

The 4rt-Journal mentions that good progress is 
making with the arrangements for an Exhibition of 
Manufactures at Birmingham during the visit, next 
year, of the British Association to that town. 

Wehave received aletterfrom Mrs. Borron, in which 
that lady requests us to remind our readers that her 
claims to the discovery that Neptune is not Neptune 
are prior to those of Prof. Pierce,—and referring to 
her printed remarks on that subject. All this is per- 
fectly correct : Mrs. Borron has from the commence- 
ment appeared in print against the whole claims of 
Leverrier and Adams. If we have not noticed 
her in mentioning Prof. Pierce and M. Babinet, it 
is because her writings give us no reason to infer that 
she has the knowledge of mathematics necessary to 
any one who would be admitted among the disputants 
in a question that involves the use of the profoundest 
analysis. 

We think it right to call the attention of those 
who take an interest in the questions of African 
discovery and African civilization to an exploring 
journey about to be undertaken into the interior of 
Africa, by Dr. Bialloblotzky. A principal object 
with the traveller is to make one more attempt at 
settling the disputed geographical question of the 
position of the sources of the Nile. He will leave 
Suez for Aden, it is expected, about the 23rd of the 
present month—the East India Company having 
granted him a free passage in one of their steamers. 
The plan is, to proceed from Aden to Mombas, on 
the East Coast of Africa in about 4° of S. latitude— 
and there, or in its vicinity, make arrangements for 
travelling into the interior with a native caravan or 
otherwise. It is anticipated that a journey of about 
300 or 400 miles from the coast, in a direction 
between W. and N.W., will bring the traveller to 
the edge of the table-land of Eastern Africa, at the 
water parting between the basin of the Upper Nile 
and those of the rivers Lufidji, Ozi (Pokomézi or 
Maro), and Sabéki, flowing eastwards into the Indian 
Ocean. On reaching the table land, Dr. Bialloblotzky 
will determine the southern limits of the basin of 
the Nile, or that extensive tract of Africa which 
drains towards Egypt; and visit, if possible, the 
sources of the principal streams which unite to form 
that river. He will endeavour, also, to obtain infor- 
mation respecting the great lake said to exist in the 
interior near the parallel in which the traveller will 
then be. Having explored the head-streams of the 
Nile, he will proceed further westward across the 
Continent, should facilities present themselves for 
so doing: if not, he will trace the course of the 
river downwards to Sennér and Egypt,—notice any 
branches joining the main stream, and ascertain, 
as far as practicable, their length and direction. Dr. 
Bialloblotzky will keep a careful record of all obser- 





vations made during the journey—and collect voca- 
bularies of the languages within hearing of which he | 
passes.—_ We mention the particulars for the sake of 
such of our readers as may be willing to contribute, 
by their subscriptions, to the success of these im- 
portant objects. 

It is stated in the Birmingham Gazette that the 


Rev. Dr. Warneford has presented to Queen’s Col- | 


lege the munificent donation of 1,000/.; to be applied 





* The children employed in print-works. 


to such purposes and uses as may be considered by 
the Rev. Chancellor Law, the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, 
and Mr. Sands Cox most beneficial to the institution. 

A congress of delegates from the universities of 
Germany assembled at Jena on the 21st ult. for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the subject of 
a reform in the system of public instruction. The 
Congress consisted of 130 members; and elected for 
its President M. Reinhold, of Jena,—and for its Vice- 
President M. Waechter, of Heidelberg. 

A morning paper gives the following particulars 
of a fresh Expedition into the north-eastern portions 
of the Australian continent which was to set out 
early in May under the direction of Mr. Kennedy. 
The region which it is about to explore is that 
which is called the York Peninsula, into which 
Leichhardt penetrated on his way to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, This is supposed to contain much valu- 
able country; and if such should be discovered, its 
maritime boundaries will render it in all probability, 
at no very distant period, the seat of a new colony, 
—access to which from the East India Islands and 
from New South Wales will be easily attainable. 
Mr. Kennedy’s instructions are to proceed in the 
Tam o’Shanter to Rockingham Bay, in the parallel 
of 18°south,—and to travel thence by land to Princess 
Charlotte’s Bay and Cape York, keeping the most 
convenient distance from the coast. After commu- 
nicating with H.M.S. Rattlesnake or Bramble at Port 
Albany, near Cape York, and receiving a supply of 
provisions, the explorer would move down to the 
east coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, to the water 
Plaets, to ascertain whether that is the estuary of 
Leichhardt’s river Mitchell, and if so to follow it up 
to the junction of the Lynd. From the junction of 
the Lynd with the Mitchell river, the Expedition is to 
strike off to the W.S.W. to the river Flinders, for 
the purpose of ascertaining its source, and from it 
to connect the journey with Sir Thomas Mitchell's 
discoveries in 1846. 





ERUPTION OF MOUNT ZTNA. 

NOW EXHIBITING at the DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
a VIEW of MOUNT ZTNA, in SICILY, under three aspects— 
- - Sunrise, and during an Eruption; and the INTERIOR 
of ST. MARK’S at VENICE, with two effects—Day and Night. 
During the latter, the Grand Machine Organ will perform. Open 
from Ten till Five.—Admittance, 2s.; Children under Twelve 
Years, Half-price. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—An entirely New 
PHANTASMAGORIA, by CHILDE, is exhibited every Evening 
at Eight o’clock, with APPROPRIATE MUSIC, directed by Dr. 
Wallis. The DISSOLVING " i 
having been igs go and additions made, are shown at Half- 
past Four ot, and in the Evenings at a Quarter to Ten. The 
CHROMATROPE with New Effects. The MICKOSCOPE at 
Ten o'clock daily. POPULAR LECTURES by Dr. Ryan and 
Dr. Bachhoffner. DIVER and DIVING-BELL. WORKING 
MODELS explained.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. The 
New Catalogue, 1s. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Copenhagen, September 25. 

Wiruin a short period, everything seems to have 
conspired to give to Denmark a more conspicuous 
place in the estimation of Europe than she has 
enjoyed since the days when her material power gave 
her some weight in the political system. The valour 
evinced by the nation in its recent struggle against a 
power so immeasurably superior to itself in material 
strength has gained it respect. Hans Christian An- 
dersen—though by no means the most eminent of 
the living authors of Denmark—has succeeded in 
drawing upon himself the attention of foreign 
nations; and it is probable that the admiration 
which his writings have excited will awaken a greater 
interest for Danish literature, — which possesses 
many works that need not fear comparison with the 
best of other countries. The literary masterpieces of 
Denmark belong, it is true, to poetry,—and can 
therefore never be fully enjoyed in translation: but 
as the Danish language presents so few difficulties to 
the student — particularly to the English student — 
its study will perhaps one day become more com- 
mon; and the more earnest readers, as well as those 
who seek for mere amusement, will tind themselves 
richly rewarded for their labour by the freshness and 
vigour of a literature whose sources have not yet been 
corrupted by over-civilization, In the meanwhile, 
there is one Dane who has written the grandest as 
well as the most graceful poems in a language in- 
telligible to all mankind :—and it is of his works in 
particular that I meant to speak to you. 

On the 17th instant—the tenth anniversary of 





VIEWS, with historical descriptions, | 
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COcr,7 
Albert Thorwaldsen’s last arrival in 


great Gallery of Art which, as yo 

queathed to his country, and whith beg be. 
of the Thorwaldsen Museum, was opened —- 
public; and the lovers of Art of all countries the 
soon be making pilgrimages to this temple raised 

a grateful people to the genius of the greatest of by 
sons. You are aware that when Thorwaldgen “4 
turned to end his life in the little country of the 
North which had given him birth, and made k 

his intention to bequeath to Denmark the = 
casts of all his works, as well as all the works j 
marble which remained in his possession, a publ 
subscription was opened to raise money for the erec. 
tion of a building worthy of receiving the tr 

thus to become national property, Notwithstand. 
ing the enthusiasm on the occasion, the amount 
subscribed was found insufficient for an undertaki 
of such magnitude; but the Municipal Council of 
Copenhagen having voted the additional sum ye. 
quired, the building was commenced. It is now 
after the lapse of eight years, completed, in a style 
worthy of the artist whom it is intended to honour. 
while its peculiar decorations, calling for the services 
of many younger artists, have at the same time given 
to it the further character of a monument of the 
condition of Art in Denmark at the present day, 

_ The Museum, forming a parallelogram inclosing 
in its middle a spacious court, is rather unfavourably 
situated on the north side of the Royal Palace of 
Christiansborg,—the gigantic dimensions of which 
throw, as it were, a shadow over the smaller edifice 
beside it. The outer walls of the building are 
decorated with groups of figures illustrative of 
events connected with the erection of the museum 
—and executed in a kind of coloured stucco, said to 
be invented by the artist to whom this part of the 
work was intrusted. At the further extremity of the 
building, fronting the principal entrance, on a level 
with and opening into the court, is a large haH, called 
“The Hall of Christ ;” containing the casts of the 
statues of the Saviour and the twelve Apostles which 
grace in marble the “ Frue Kirke” (Church of Ou 
Lady) of this city,—and were the first gifts which 
the immortal sculptor presented to his native city, 
Branching from this hall, and running along the 
whole length of the building on two sides of the 
court, is a gallery, con:aining casts of various other 
statues—and the walls and arched roof of which are 
richly decorated with fresco paintings. Within this 
gallery is a suite of rooms of various sizes—but mostly 
small—eleven on each side ; each containing a single 
group orstatue, beautifully relieved by the colourofthe 
frescoes on the walls. The subjects of these frescoes 
are severally chosen to correspond with the character 
of the sculpture-work exhibited in the room. The 
bassi-rilievi—of which Thorwaldsen has produced 
an almost incredible number, and the beautiful 
compositions of which have won for him the name 
of “father of the basso-rilievo,’—are let into the 
walls; and are also selected so as to give the greatest 
possible unity to the character of each room. A 
large hall, extending the whole width of the front of 
the building, is devoted to casts of the various colos- 
sal statues, the celebrated series of bassi-rilievi re- 
presenting Alexander's triumphal entry into Babylon 
—and a marble copy of which is placed in the great 
entrance hall to the Riddersal, in the Palace of 
Christiansborg, forming the frieze. The other upper 
rooms are devoted to the smaller casts,—among 
which are a great number of busts,—and to the col- 
lection of antique sculpture, vases, coins, bronzes, 
&c. which Thorwaldsen had gathered in Italy, and 
which, together with all the other works of Art in 
his possession, he bequeathed to the museum. One 
smal! room—containing the furniture of the great 
master’s sitting-room, arranged as it was at his death, 
and the bust of Luther which he had commenced on 
the last day of his life—possesses a singular interest; 
and draws the mind even more forcibly than all the 
works of Art around to the grave which rises n the 
middle of the court, and contains the mouldering 
bones of him who reared these several monuments t0 
his own genius. , 

At half-past four o’clock on the morning of the 
17th, Thorwaldsen’s remains were quietly and with 
out pomp removed to this place, from the Frue 
Kirke; where they had remained since the day when 
the King and Queen of Denmark received within 
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the coffin borne thither on the arms of a 
wing people. As an eminent countryman of 
Thorwaldsen has said,—though a grave is here, no 
oom of death hovers round the spot ; for it is 
instinct with that higher life which survives and 
sheds a glory around death, and the mortal remains 
are forgotten in contemplation of the beauteous 
ereations of the immortal spirit. , > 
«Jt is not,” says the same eloquent writer, “a 
collection of the works of various artists and various 
schools, various periods and various climes, that 
surrounds him who stands by this grave and casts 
his eye over the halls which open on all sides. 
These are the creations of one mind and one life,— 
and here we may follow the history and develope- 
ment of that life step by step. We trace the influ- 
ences it has received and the new paths which it has 
struck out for itself. We dive inte the rich treasures 
of that mind, which seems to have reflected human 
life in all its manifold varieties,—for every beautiful 
and elevating thought and feeling that stirs within 
the human breast is here seized and bound. The 
buoyant and playful characteristics of childhood, the 
deep earnestness and sublime serenity of holiness,— 
all that is most lovely, most tender, most graceful, 
_all that is manly and heroic,—is here embodied, 
and appears before us in forms of truth and beauty. 
If I tell you of the crowds that have besieged the 
doors of the Thorwaldsen Museum since the first 
day of its opening—and seek thereby to prove to you 
the pride and interest which the people feel in the 
wondrous works of Art that have been transplanted 
to their metropolis,—you may perhaps reply that 
curiosity is generally the prime mover.on such occa- 
sions, and that it is not by the numbers in a crowd 
that a nation’s appreciation of Art can be judged. I 
am tempted, then, to give you the concluding pas- 
sage of a speech pronounced on the occasion of 
opening the Museum—in order to show that at least 
the better minds among them are fully alive to the 
national importance of the work just completed. 
“When the nations of the North,” said Professor 
Clausen, “shall have raised themselves to a level 
with those of the South as regards the pure enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful in Art, then only shall we 
learn to appreciate the true value of the gift bestowed 
on us and its importance with regard to our mental 
developement. Only when we shall allow ourselves 
to be influenced by the spirit that has produced these 
glorious works—when we shall be penetrated with 
the conviction that it is a profanation of Art to look 
upon it as a vain and frivolous amusement address- 
ing itself to the senses only—when we shall have 
leamt that, like Truth and Justice and Piety, 
Beauty also is a holy, beneficent, elevating and con- 
ciliating power—when we shall comprehend clearly 
that the spiritual developement of a people is de- 
cidedly deficient as long as it possesses not those 
qualities of mind which enable it to dwell with love 
and joy on the productions of Art, as long it feels 
no desire to raise the value of life by stamping it 
with the impress of Beauty—only then, shall we 
become worthy of the great inheritance to which we 
have succeeded without any merit of our own.” 





Finze-Art Gossip. — It is now something more 
than eighteen months since two Schools of Design 
Were opened in the Potteries—one at Hanley and 
the other at Stoke; and the progress of both 
has been of the most satisfactory description. A 
distribution of prizes for the drawings of plants 
and flowers from nature executed by the pupils 
took place last week; which was presided over 
by Earl Granville, President of the Board of 
Trade, and supported by the presence of the 
Principal manufacturers. Mr. Wilson, the Director- 
General of Schools of Design, was also in attend- 
ance, This Midsummer competition has been insti- 
tuted in order that the pupils might not entirely 
relinquish their studies in the midst of the season 
inwhich plants and flowers are at their full develope- 
ment. The drawings were executed at the pupils’ 
own homes—and so, represent strict] y the amount of 
individual progress made by the teaching in these 
Schools, Many pleasant proofs were given of the 
amount of that progress and of the value of the Schools 
to an important branch of our manufactures. A cri- 
tical distinction drawn by the writer in the Stafford- 


institutions adapt themselves to the specialties on 
which they act,—not confounding or weakening the 
characteristics in the common use of the elements, but 
giving to the general elevation the particular form. 
“Theexcellence of the drawingsof the two Schools,” 
he says, “ is most equally balanced, though the preva- 
lent occupations of the students have in some measure 
modified their character. At Stoke the majority of 
the pupils are modellers; whilst at Hanley they are 
chiefly engravers. This circumstance has induced a 
marked difference of style between the productions of 
the respective Schools: the Hanley drawings being re- 
markable for minute accuracy, precision, and purity 
of outline, and redundancy of subject; while the 
Stoke drawings, on the contrary, although equally 
excellent in general truth and power of drawing, 
excel in force, picturesque effect, and vigorous exe- 
cution.”— A class of modelling has been recently 
introduced into these schools experimentally by 
the manufaciurers, under the management of M. 
Emile Jeannest; which has been attended with 
results of such promise that an application has been 
made to the London Council for a grant to enable 
them to continue it. Lord Granville, hinting that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not very accessible 
just now to fresh demands upon the national purse, 
yet promised to support this application in his place 
at the Board when it should come under discussion, 
by the report of his own experience of the successful 
use making of the Schools of Design in the Pot- 
teries. 

On Wednesday last the first portion of the Vernon 
Collection was removed from the residence of its 
munificent donor to the apartments in the basement 
story of the National Gallery where it is to be tem- 
porarily lodged until other and final arrangements 
canbe made, Mr. Ward’s picture of the ‘Council 
of Horses,’ purchased by Mr. Vernon at the late 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy, has been added 
by him to his public gift.—The National Gallery 
will be re-opened to the public a fortnight hence: 
when the two pictures by Taddeo Gaddi, lately given 
to the National Gallery by Mr. Coningham, will be 
seen in addition to the modern collection. 

The great picture. of the Battle of Waterloo 
which Mr. Sidney Cooper exhibited at Westminster 
Hall has found a purchaser in Lancashire. The 
sum paid for it is said to be one thousand guineas. 
—Mr. Frost’s picture of ‘ Euphrosyne,’ lately exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy, has had the Fifty 
Pounds Prize awarded to it by the Management of 
the Liverpool Exhibition,—in which it is now a con- 
spicuous feature, 

A correspondent of the Builder proposes a site for 
the marble arch, about to be removed from the front 
of Buckingham Palace:—where it would certainly 
have a good effect. “I suggest,” he says, “that it 
be placed as an entrance to Kensington Gardens, in 
the Kensington-road, where the broad walk termi- 
nates. As this magnificent walk ends abruptly 
against the wall, it is in itself incomplete for a pur- 
pose. Ifthe arch were placed in a slightly recessed 
curve from the main road, it would have a beautiful 
effect, and the superb vista beyond would render the 
ensemble perfect. Besides, at present there is no 
grand or state entrance to the gardens, nor could any 
be found so appropriate as this.” 

Our attention is called by Mr. William Oliver to 
an erratum in our notice of the Free Exhibition 
[ante, p. 911]—which we correct in this part of our 
paper that a clever artist may not lose the full bene- 
fit of the correction. Three pictures there attributed 
to Mr. “ Williams”—the Distant View of Florence 
from Fiesole (213), Fish-Market in the Jews’ Quarter, 
Rome (364), and Diligence Yard at Rowen—Preparing 
to Start (365), are the work he says, of himself—Mr. 
William Oliver. 

The courses of winter lectures at the School of 
Art of the Society of British Artists commenced on 
Tuesday last, with a series of six by Mr. Saddler, 
on Perspective—to be continued on the consecutive 
Tuesdays. On the 14th and 28th inst., the 11th 
and 25th of November, and the 9th of December, Mr. 
Strickland will lecture on Human Anatomy :—and 
on the 15th of November and five following Wed- 
nesdays, Prof. Ansted will deliver a course on the 
Structure and Phenomena of the Earth—to be con- 
tinued on the 17th of January and the Wednesday 





shire Advertiser marks the manner in which these 


succeeding. 


The portrait of a Burgomaster by Rembrandt 
looks to more advantage in Mr. Farrer’s rooms than 
it did at Stowe ; in the Catalogue of which collection 
it was numbered lot 435,—and described as “ A Bur- 
gomaster in a black dress seated; he has his right 
hand raised in the act of speaking; he wears a skull- 
cap and ruff, and has fine grey hairs.” The picture, 
the catalogue goes on to say, was from the Orleans 
Gallery. The date on it is 1637:—the year in 
which Smith, in ‘The Life of Rembrandt’ in his 
‘Catalogue of Painters,’ says the master “again 
appeared with increased splendour :”—and he men- 
tions what is likely to be this very work. The pie- 
ture was painted, then, when Rembrandt was just 
thirty-one years of age, in the middle of his life; 
and it is one of his most elaborated life-sized studies. 
It has a rare union of finish and effect. Its tone is 
gorgeous and its touch careful and transparent. It 
was purchased at the sale for 850/. 10s. by Mr. 
Farrer :—who has, we hear, just relinquished it to 
Lord Ward. 

Lanercost Abbey is about to be repaired by the 
Woods and Forests:—Mr. Salvin being the architect 
employed for the purpose. 

A correspondent—who does not however furnish 
us with any means of verifying his statements—says 
that the King of Holland in the course of last year 
gave instructions for the engraving in outline of the 
hundred and eighty-eight pictures which form his 
celebrated gallery. The last cahier has just been 
published. They are done, he says, in the first 
style of this kind of engraving by an English artist, 
and are, to use his words, “ of the same size as the 
Atheneum.” The King’s object in the publication 
was that of gratifying the wishes of numerous private 
friends; but our correspondent adds, that though 
published solely with this view, his Majesty has 
liberally given permission to his curator to let any 
person applying to him, by recommendation, have a 
copy :—this permission, however, necessarily extend- 
ing only to a limited number of copies. 

The plan of the principal floor of Bridgewater House 
—as given in the Builder of last week—disappoints 
us; if only because it does not make that provision 
for freedom of access to the Picture Gallery which 
it is, we are told, the intention of Lord Ellesmere to 
afford the public. At any rate, strangers must enter 
through the vestibule and pass up through the grand 
staircase. We fear, therefore, that by the “ public” 
only the élite of it is to be understood,—and that ad- 
mission will partake of exclusion. So far, too, is it 
from being correct that the whole of this principal 
floor is “ appropriated to state rooms with the excep- 
tion of the east front,” that two-thirds of the south 
front (the principal one in extent and perhaps even 
better than the other in design) are occupied by 
secondary, if they cannot be called back, staircases 
and by chambers and other private rooms,—althou, 
the exterior there promises a continuation of the 
suite of rooms in the west front. To say the truth 
at least to express our own opinion—arrangement of 
plan does not seem to be Mr. Barry’s forte; or if he 
has talent in that department of his art, he seldom 
exerts it. If he commits no positive faults, neither 
does he give us any positive beauties of plan—such 
as we meet with in some of Soane’s plans and in 
some of Adam's. The plan of Bridgewater House 
is, if not actually faulty, exceedingly prosaic—if not 
defective, very deficient — deficient in study and 
contrivance. It exhibits no artistic disposition of 
parts for effect, no striking points, no play, no ski 
combinations. Its merits are entirely of a negative 
kind; and among them perhaps is that of being de- 
cently commonplace and correctly routinier. As to 
its exterior, Bridgewater House will shine like a star 
of the first magnitude in comparison with such pieces 
of architectural mawkishness and dullness as Suther- 
land and Apsley Houses, or with such desperately 
clumsy fantasticness as is exhibited at the corner of 
Down Street, Piccadilly. Pity that its situation is 
not more favourable for displaying it to full advan- 
tage; for the south front is nearly concealed from 
observation in the corner of a cul-de-sac—and of the 
Park front all the lower part is completely screened 
out from view by trees and shrubs. Besides which, 
what can be seen of it is too far off to be examined 
as it deserves. The elaborate detail and recherché 
ornamentation of the principal floor windows may 





be judged of from a drawing of one of them which 
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appears in the Builder,—but in the building itself 
they are seen only very imperfectly and very tanta- 
lizingly. The satisfaction we experience is too much 
like that which we should derive from beholding a 
highly finished cabinet picture placed as a dessus 
de porte. If in one respect Mr. Barry is the most 
successful of our architects, in another he is the most 
unfortunate; for though his chief excellence lies in 
careful study and finish of detail, and in bestowing 
on his works the more delicate shades and touches of 
design, those buildings of his which are more parti- 
cularly distinguished by such merits—much rarer 
ones than they ought to be—are all very unfavour- 
ably placed, in regard either to locality or to aspect, 
and in some instances to both. Such is the case 
with the beautiful garden front of the Travelers’ 
Club-house,—the river front of the Palace of West- 

inster,—in some degree with that of the new 
Treasury Buildings—and now with the Park front 
of Bridgewater House. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Mary.enone.— The starring system, elsewhere 
exploded, has been found needful here to attract a 
reluctant audience,—and appears to a certain extent 
successful. It will make the theatre known, — 
which seems to be the one thing indispensable. It is, 
‘however, gratifying to find that the season for melo- 
drama has passed,—and that for the poetic drama 
has recommenced. The same style of embellishment, 
the same attention to the mise en scéne, and the 
same care for accurate study are continued under 
the present management as under that of Mrs. 
Warner. There are not, however, the same con- 
tinuous design— the same well-thought art pro- 
gramme—the same spirit of select revival or novel 
production :—all is made dependent on the star of 
the period. The Keeleys and Hudson having had 
their several cycles, Mr. Davenport and Mrs. Mowatt, 
the American performers, have opened a new 
one for a limited period of twelve nights,—which 
commenced on Monday last, with Shakspeare’s 
comedy of ‘As You Like It.’ Orlando was per- 
formed very vigorously by Mr. Howe, Jaques very 
gloomily by Mr. Davenport, and Rosalind very 
sweetly by Mrs. Mowatt. Three notable perverters 
of Shaksperian characters were they; yet neither 
without specific merits—especially the last. If we 
could imagine a bee bearing honey and no sting, 
then would Mrs. Mowatt’s representation be an un- 
exceptionable portrait. A rose without a thorn she 
would very erroneously make of Rosalind—and of 
the forest of Arden a paradise. Mrs. Mowatt is a 
lady of poetic mind—and sees, with intuitive tact, 
the poetic side of Rosalind’s character; but the keen 
irony, the ready wit, the constant animation escape 
her altogether. Her earliest scenes are especially 
lugubrious—and the latter more lively only because 
the dialogue, if uttered with any skill at all, has a 
splendour of its own which inevitably penetrates the 
intellect. Nevertheless, these points may all have 
been in Mrs. Mowatt’s mind; but nature has not 
gifted her with those qualities which go to the 
making of a Rosalind. She lacks physique, force, and 
naturalness. Nothing, in its way, more elaborate 
than her performance need be conceived; but the 
product of such care and pains was affectation, fan- 
tastic substitution —anything, in short, but appro- 
priate embodiment. The amount of self-conscious- 
ness completely destroyed the illusion. Still, as we 
have said, there was a certain charm —something 
very “ pleasant but wrong’’—in the perpetual sweet- 
ness, the everflowing honeydew from the lips of per- 
haps the prettiest woman on the stage. We were 
scarcely surprised, at the conclusion of the play, to 
find her friends literally pelting her with bouquets, 





Oxymric.—Mr. Anderson appeared on Thursday 
as Macheath in ‘The Beggars’ Opera :’—his absence 
from London for a long period having increased the 
interest of the occasion. We remarked but little 
alteration in his style or execution, save that his 
voice has perhaps become subdued and mellowed 
by time. Miss Julia St. George made a pleasing 
Polly,—and Mrs, Leigh Murray as Lucy was respect- 
able. The Peachum of Mr. Emery was capital. We 
cannot praise so highly Mr. Hall in Filch,—though 





in some measure he too was to be commended. The 
house was crowded and the performance successful. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Groningen. 

I proceed with my scanty notes upon music, &c., 
in Holland. What if there be instruction in their 
very scantiness ? The connexion among the arts, 
their appearances in the train of civilization and 
prosperity, are facts and phenomena to be studied 
as much in the exceptions as in the rule. When we 
fix our eyes firmly upon such an assemblage of evi- 
dences as certain districts of Europe present, we 
shall perceive that the capriciousness in the avatars 
of music, poetry and painting, under dispensations 
calculated to quicken all those to a simultaneous 
energy, is a thing “of all time.” And—to apply 
this to the first instance which occurs—we may relax 
our curiosity with regard to the modes and melodies 
of the Greeks, which some have so earnestly desired 
todecipher and reproduce, (fancying that since Athens 
had its Phidias and Euripides the masters of the tune- 
ful art must needs have been as excellent as they). 
Viewed in such a light, my “plate with a few dry 
peas upon it” (no offering of stoic and cynical pre- 
ference), may not be altogether valueless as a variety 
were even our autumn Festivals in England twice as 
successful as they are said to have been, or did Mdlle. 
Jenny Lind draw ten times as many thousands as 
those who follow her in procession wherever she 
sings. 

Promenade concert may be fairly measured against 
promenade concert :—the performance at Frascati’s, 
which was the musical attraction of the Amsterdam 
Fair, was supremely dear, bad, and stale. Fancy; at 
this time of day, an orchestral fantasia on themes 
from ‘ Masaniello’ by way of a treat !—played, too, 
by a not very good orchestra. The one national 
contribution was a pot-pourri by M. Van Bree; who 
passes for a composcr, and a song by whom was 
some years ago sung in London by M. de Vrugt. I 
remember to have heard like pieces of nonsense 
applauded at the Sperl Concerts at Vienna :—this, 
then, was probably a poor imitation of one of these 
Austrian concoctions. It gave mighty pleasure, and 
was encored. To give the concert variety, we had 
German vocal Quartetts by the Brothers Steinhaus of 
Elberfeld. These were neatly sung; with the tenor 
voice (as is usual on such occasions) squeezed and 
strained to its utmost. For the disagreeable effect 
of this no life and energy can make amends. Gene- 
rally, indeed,—the contributions by Weber, Spohr, 
Mendelssohn excepted, and some few by Ejisenhofer, 
—these liedertafel part-songs do not rise above the 
level of épicier apprehension, as things lively and 
spirited enough, but musically speaking of very 
small value. Here they seem to be in great request. 

In Utrecht—that cleanest, pleasantest, and most 
cheerfully set of Dutch towns—a solitary trace of 
something better was to be found. The citizens 
have connived at a gratuitous and barbarous ruin of 
their Cathedral,—but they are apparently proud of its 
organ. They have cut the beautiful clustered gothic 
pillars of its lofty choir to admit a theatrical arrange- 
ment of pews, such as would throw Puseyite or Pugin 
into fits_they have daubed, plastered, walled-up, 
according tothe most approved churchwarden receipt : 
but they are able to relish a historical concert on 
the organ,—which is a very large and (I was assured) 
a very fine instrument. Such an entertainment I 
saw recorded inthe Musical Gazette of Utrecht, which 
was lying—this is a better sign—in the reading-room 
of the University Club. One feature in the pro- 
gramme distances London;—this being one of Men- 
delssohn’s -organ Sonatas, which, it will be recol- 
lected, we have never yet heard in public. So that 
there are compensations everywhere! Utrecht has, 
too, a handsome concert-room,—well filled, we were 
assured, during the winter season. 

The dead walls at Arnheim (and the literature of 
dead walls is no more to be despised than the litera- 
ture of dead languages) yielded another sign of life 
and nationality, There had been recently repre- 
sented a genuine five-act play, ‘ Joan Woutersz,’ by 
M. Schimmel. One might guess from this (recol- 
lect that such glimpses as mine are mere guesses!) 
that centralization is not the order of the day in 
Holland, or else that the small towns do not follow 
the fashion of the capital. But who the said Joan 





was, or in what manner presented, the 
oracles of the dead walls did not reveal to us, 

I have one more odd appearance to Note, N 
met us after our pleasant day’s drive through G 
derland,—a district rich in stately avenues and — 
looking country seats, the greenest of meadows, ant 
the comeliest of flocks and herds; where, also 
tain old-world and courtly associations are Seda 
learning that there the nobility and gentry still din 
the romantic sport of hawking. Nor is the ri | 
Zwolle, the capital of Overyssel, an anti-climax to 
such a day’s journey. Most picturesque is the 
entrance through a grand old gateway with peaked 
turrets, and over a bright water in "place of the 
stagnant canals which vex eyes and nose in South 
Holland: the streets are handsome, the * places? 
ample, and the “ Kaisers Kroon” (the principal inn) 
makes a good impression by the beauty and grace of 
its staircase, to say nothing of the hall paved with 
white marble,—here a fashion so common as to 
almost constant. Let me add parenthetically that 
“ the Mr. Smith of England” who always goes every. 
where was one of the two British names to be found 
in the stranger's book before our own were entered 
there: also, that the landlord was resolute to mulet 
us extortionately in order peradventure that he, as 
well as we, might remember so unusual an event a8 
our visit. Well; what think you we found had been 
“running” at Zwolle >—A puppet-play on the heroic 
deeds of the Dutch Joan of Arc, Kenau Hasselaer? 
—an incident from the li‘e of Terburg, native of the 
place, whose three Trumpeter pictures at the Hague 
Paris, and Munich, furnish so many tableaux “ ready 
cut and dried” to the nimble fingers of a French dra- 
matist ?—or the tragical story of John of Leyden 
and his wives? No:—the last has been reserved for 
M. Meyerbeer to set and (it is to be hoped) for 
Madame Viardot to sing. Positively, it was ‘ Linda 
di Chamounix’—the old, original, unfeigned, unadul- 
terated ‘ Linda;’ presented by a prima donna assoluta, 
a primo tenore, a baritono primo, a basso profondo, 
and all the other et-ceteras of a real Southern opera 
company. One feels in a land like this (and espe- 
cially at the present stormy epoch) so many a long 
league distant from Italy that I can hardly exagge- 
rate the whimsical effect of such an announcement, 
A Friesland dame decked out in all her barbarous 
and costly trappings (and delicate cleanliness of laee 
and linen to boot!) would hardly look odder among 
the criers of “ Bella u-a,” who make the court of 
the Ducal Palace at Venice so musical, than did the 
name of an opera by Donizetti, “esequita” by La 
Signora Tibaldi, &¢., on the walls of Zwolle! 

Walking round the town in the evening, we had a 
potent experience of noise. This came from a large 
building where a choir of young persons, principally 
female, seemed to be practising psalmody,—while 
some one beat time, as hemp might be beaten, with 
a most portentous thump. Possibly what we 
heard might be singing in a factory after all. Ihave 
become cautious in assertion ever since a distin- 
guished foreign musician assured me that the Or- 
torios of Handel had been composed expressly to 
vary our store of English Protestant service-music! 

Betwixt Zwolle and Groningen not a trace of “the 
art” presented itself, save a leaf or two bearing the 
name of Herz in the booksellers’ shops and the 
jangle of a dismal piano in one of the inns. But your 
inn piano is, like the barber's zittern in ‘Nigel, 
by right prescriptive out of tune. Upto Groningen, 
I cherished some faint hopes of discovery. A unr 
versity town with a fair just about to break out might, 
methought, offer some national temptation in the 
shape of music; and I would thankfully have received 
even such a Quartett as the Rijn (Rhine) Song by 
the Flemish part-singers which by its “ ancient and 
fish-like” insipidity diverted us so at the great 
Cologne meeting two years ago. But not a note, 
not a sign, was to be heard or seen; save the sounds 
of another great organ in the church, and halfa bil 
of the past May's fare, announcing the Signor 
Tibaldi and her playfellows in ‘Semiramide,—at- 
other “beaker full of the warm South” close upon 
the North Sea. 





Musica AND Dramatic Gossip. —A few retro- 
spective words on our autumnal provincial festivals 
may now be not amiss, The amount of receipts 
both at Worcester and Norwich (considering the 
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f the public mind and of the private 
yposent stat Yreased facilities of access to London 
or and the absence of any positive novelty 
a m position) must be held to announce pro- 
- tow ot stagnation. New proof has been given 
that ‘Elijah’ ‘js the oratorio which, beyond every 
other modern work, commands, and is likely long to 
command, an admiring and numerous audience in 
England. The vocalists unfamiliar at our musical 

eas — Madame Viardot, Madame Castellan, 
Malle. Alboni, and Messrs. Sims Reeves and Whit- 
worth—have at least answered expectation, and 
satisfied the apprehensive that we have not yet come 
fo the end of our singers of genius, singers of merit, 
and singers of promise. To remark upon the several 
items of the several performances would be as super- 
fluous as it is in the case of our own benefit concerts. 
But comment is claimed by one grievous mistake 
committed at Norwich. Who could have expected 
that at this time of day, when Handel's ‘ Israel’ has 
been again and again given complete in all its in- 
tegrity, the Norwich Festival— which has always 
aspired to a high character—should have produced 
the patched and amplified version which was per- 
formed there? We have too often laid down what 
we conceive to be the law on such occasions to have 
need again to analyze the patchwork itself; the 
less since the concocter’s offence (for to offence it 
amounts) is not likely to be followed as an example 
by other professional men or amateurs,—so unani- 
mously has public opinion declared itself, and so 
great has been our recent advance in respect for the 

eat masters and in understanding what constitutes 
privilege to arrange and to revise their works. But 
though the arrangement in question, as belonging toa 
by-past time and to a by-past dispensation of intelli- 
gence, claims no instant animadversion, its perform- 
ance does. It isa step backwards,—one which Mr. 
Benedict, as a conductor of high standing, ought on 
no pretext to have sanctioned. By his acquiescence 
he has lost musical caste ; and this, at a time when 
everyone is gaining it, in a very matter which it was 
his office to defend and to decide. 

Covent Garden Theatre is to open this evening; 
with an operatic company composed of Mdile. Nissen, 
Miss Romer, Miss Bassano, Miss Wallace—a sister 
of the composer of that name, new to the stage— 
Miss Nelson, Miss Messent, Madame Stoltz, Messrs. 
Borrani, Whitworth, Burdini, Corri, Jones, H. 
Phillips, Harrison, Herberte (a first appearance in 
London), Barker, and Sims Reeves. The director is 
Signor Schira. The ballet department includes the 
names of Mdlles. Plunkett, Sophia Fuoco, Celeste 
Stephan, Moncelet, and Maywood (the latter from 
the San Carlo, at Naples), with MM. Petipa, Des- 
places, Jules (from La Scala, at Milan), Paul, Mazilier, 
and Durand. Among musical promises are Scribe 
and Auber’s ‘ Haydée,’ adapted by Mr. Lavenu—a 
threeact opera by Mr. Wallace—a dramatized 
version of Mendelssohn's ‘ First Walpurgis Night’— 
asimilar version (by Mr. Planché) of “a celebrated 
musical work,” to be “ produced as speedily as the 
magnitude of the subject will admit”’—and new 
operas by Signor Schira and Mr. Balfe. ‘ Kenilworth’ 
is to be the title of the former.—The Paris ballet 
of ‘The Amazons’ and a ballet by M. Barrez are 
amongst the novelties announced:—and Mr. Balfe 
advertises further that he is in treaty with Herr 
Pischek. 


The Lyceum and the Princess's Theatres have 
opened since our last. — The proceedings of the 
manager of the Haymarket are involved in consider- 
able mystery; but it is reported that the theatre is 
likely to re-open on the 11th, with ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet? the former, as at Sadler’s Wells, being 
enacted hy Mr. Creswick, and the latter by Miss 
Taura Addison. Mr, Wallack will be the Mercutio. 


Mr. Leigh Murray’s reign at the Olympic ceased 
on Monday last. For what he has accomplished 
during its brief duration he merits considerable praise. 

@ management reverts to Mr. Davidson, as acting 
manager, Mr. Smerdon being the treasurer; and the 
theatre will ere long be again devoted to the pur- 
Poses of the legitimate drama, both revived and 
original, 

The Surrey Theatre has at length found a tenant :— 
Mr. R. Shepherd having become its lessee for seven 
years, He will open at Christmas with an entire 


new company :—but we are not informed what the 
character of the performances is likely to be. 

Mr. Maurice Power, son of the clever actor whose 
mysterious exit from the stage of life yet haunts the 
imagination of play-goers, intends, it is said, shortly 
to become a candidate for theatrical honours. 

Mr. Bunn has addressed a letter to the Morning 
Post, alleging the high salaries demanded by _per- 
formers as the reason for his not engaging in the 
task of restoring the legitimate drama at Covent 
Garden. The argument has its force as far as it 
goes; but can scarcely be made to stand alone and 
account for the whole matter—as Mr. Bunn would 
make it do. But whatever may be thought of the 
reason itself, it is not needed. The impracticability 
of adequately delivering poetic dialogue in so large a 
hous2 has been demonstrated,—and is sufficient of 
itself to justify any man in declining the experiment. 

he production, in Paris, of Meyerbeer’s opera Le 
Prophete, which had been at length fixed for the 15th 
of February next, has been postponed till the middle 
of March, in consequence of the study of M. Cla- 
pisson’s Jeanne la Folle. M. Meyerbeer consents to 
the arrangement, on condition that the engagement 
of Madame Viardot-Garcia, who is pledged to sing 
one of the principal parts during three months, shall 
be so far extended as to carry out that understanding. 

The Paris papers give an account of the successful 
production, at the Ambigu, of a five-act drama 
under the title of ‘Napoleon and Josephine’; the 
heroine being personated—with great power, it is 
said, by Madame Guyon. ‘The subject is the 
divorce of the Empress: its author is M. Dalliére. 
The character of Napoleon is sustained by Mont- 
didier; who makes himself up into a personal resem- 
blance of the hero. According to the report of the 
critics, no attempt is made in the dialogue to render 
the actual conversation of modern life such as was 
really spoken at the imperial court,—but the play- 
wright has satisfied himself with the general style of 
stage-sentiment. This in a subject so recent in point 
of date, detracts, of course, from the dramatic pro- 
babilities and creates a sense of inconsistency. 
Indeed, it may be questioned if one of the chief 
advantages of selecting an argument so recent be 
not its enforcing a néw species of stage dialogue. 
With regard to the recentness of the event as a 
subject for drama, amid the rapidity with which 
public affairs progress in France, and the great events 
that have intervened since the Empire, a modern 
poet may be justified, we think, in dramatizing its 
history, which has already become mythical in the 
minds of men as that of a prior generation. But 
this class of subjects must evidently give birth to a 
new style of Art; which M. Dallitre has missed the 
honour of introducing, by having contented himself 
with the ordinary melo-dramatic mode of conducting 
his dialogue and action. 

The star-system and the want of classification in 
theatres are now talked of as the two causes of 
managerial losses, Mr. and Mrs. Kean have credit 
given them for designedly striking a blow at the 
former by having entered into a permanent engage- 
ment with Mr. Webster. With regard to the second 
point—there is a natural tendency in theatres to the 
classification recommended, and it is only managerial 
perverseness that occasionally counteracts it. The 
Haymarket and the Adelphi by local situation and 
association are respectively well adapted, the one for 
the high poetic, and the other for the inferior and 
domestic play. The Princess's Theatre has proved 
itself favourable to translated operas, and the Lyceum 
to vaudevilles, burlesques, and petites comédies. 
There remain the two larger theatres: and these 
are inevitably lost to the legitimate drama — for 
which they were never fit. But three seems no 
reason why M. Jullien should not have one for 
concert promenades and the other should not be 
devoted to the production of grand opera. With 
these, the classification will have completed itself. 
There remain the little Olympic and smaller theatres; 
which might, in their various ways, compete on a 
small scale with the larger establishments, and thus 

beeome schools of Art for rising candidates in the 
| profession. In the suburbs, Sadler’s Wells remains, 
| at present, the only home of the tragic drama; the 
| play-going public of Marylebone requiring education 
| for its appreciation, or having hitherto sought it at 


; : 
ithe more metropolitan theatres, The transpontine 

















theatres are, at present, in a doubtful state, — but 
probably require only vigorous management to be 
converted to the service of the genuine Thalia and 
Melpomene. 





MISCELLANEA 

Money Orders.—With a view of facilitating and 
rendering more secure all payments made through 
the Post Office, the authorities have issued the fol- 
lowing regulations :—“ 1. Every money order issued 
on or after the 6th of October, 1848, must be presented 
for payment before the end of the second calendar 
month after that in which it was issued, otherwise a 
new order will be necessary, for which a second 
commission must be paid. 2. If an order be not 
presented for payment before the end of the twelfth 
calendar month after that in which it was issued, 
the money will not be paid at all. 3. As, after 
once paying a money order, the office will not be 
liable to any further claim, the public are strictly 
cautioned—a, To take all means to prevent the loss 
of the order. b. Never to send a money order in 
the same letter with the information required on 
payment thereof. e¢. To be careful to state cor- 
rectly the christian and surnames required. 4. Neg- 
lect of these instructions will lead to delay and 
trouble in obtaining payment, and even risk the 
loss of the money.” 

We have received from our correspondent C.W.V. 
the following Spanish, Italian, and Greek versions of 
the twisting distich [see ante, pp. 883 and 966].— 
Si torcér un cordél torcédizo, algun torceddér guerra, 

Por entorchar su cordon, tres cordelitlos el retorcera ; 


Péro si una cuerdezuéla de sus cordeléjos se haya destorcida, 
Destorcida por estas retorceduras la cuérda habra sida. 


Quando tdorcia una cérda torta, il torcitére contoreéndo, 
Per le contorsidni ritorte torre, tre storcimenti egli torce ; 
Ma se corda una delle corde contorte, se storcia ritorcéndo, 


| La cOrda attorta storcéndosi, i contorcimenti tutti térti 


storce. 
Erpérrov iredn avnp orpigbec yi ovviorpage 
orpéBror, 
Tovde orpipey tvexd, rpsic orpiger eb00 orps- 


ve’ 
"Ada orpdgog yap idy orpirrod rod dvacrpi- 
erat Tic, 

"“Ooric dvacrpigerat ‘visrpage orpiBda orpd- 

goc. 

Nation of Travellers. —The number of passengers, 
according to the return recently published, who have 
travelled by railway during the half-year ending on 
the 30th of June last, amounted to 26,330,492. 
which is just about the population of England, 
Scotland and Ireland : and some idea may be formed 
of the tide of human beings who have passed over 
the country, as Mr. Locke says, “ by means of two 
parallel pieces cf iron,’’ when we reflect that the 
official numbers actually represent the transmission 
of every man, woman and child, in the United 
Kingdom a certain distance within the short period 
of six months, at a speed previously unattainable and 
with a reduction of danger, considering the mass of 
human beings thus transferred, almost infinitesimal. 
The number of accidents figure at 189; 90 resulted 
in death, 99 in. injuries more or less severe. Of 
passengers, 6 were killed and 60 hurt from no fault 
of their own—a wonderfully small proportion when 
we consider the enormous aggregate who now use 
this mode of locomotion; the remainder of the 
casualties is made up from accidents to railway 
servants, labourers on the lines in construction, and 
persons who have taken this novel mode of com- 
mitting suicide,—who, in fact, have as much to do 
with the safety of railway travellingas a man blowing 
out his brains has to do with the safety of fire-arms. 
We boldly assert that the statement from which our 
figures are taken is a wonderful evidence of the 
comparative safety with which one million of people 
shift from town to town and from village to village 
every week,—or, to bring the numbers to lower 
denominations, a host of 144,000 souls is daily on 
the move.—Railway Chronicle. 

The Copying Telegraph._Experimental trials have 
been recently made of the copying electric telegraph 
invented by Mr. Bakewell, by means of which it is 
intended to make fac-simile copies of written com- 
munications, so that correspondents in distant towns 
may recognize each other’s handwriting. The ex- 
periments were made between the Electric Telegraph 
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Company’s branch station in Seymour Street and ! 
Slough, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
same amount of electric power that works the needle 
telegraph would be sufficient for the copying process, 
We understand that the result was most satisfactory; 
and that legible copies of messages written in London 
were received at Slough with double the rapidity | 
that could be attained by the needle telegraph. The 
instruments were much smaller than those that will 
be employed in regular work; and we hear that Mr. 
Bakewell expects to be able to transmit as many as | 
400 letters of the alphabet per minute with a single 
wire. Independently of the great rapidity of which | 
this means of communication is susceptible, the 
copying telegraph would give greater certainty to 
such information, not only because errors of trans- 
mission would be avoided, but the agent, on recog- 
nizing the handwriting of his correspondent, would 
act with more confidence than he can do on receiving 
instructions of the authenticity of which there is no 
proof.—Literary Gazette. 

Chemical Composition of the Atmosphere.—When 
we reflect upon the number of gases and vapours 
that are disengaged on the surface of the globe from 
all the decompositions of the great animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, together with all the poisonous matter 
of infectious disease, we might expect, at least, to 
find a long list of elements in the analysis of the 
atmosphere. But not so. Oxygen, nitrogen, vapour 
of water, and a small fraction of carbonic acid gas, 
are all at present detected. This is the same in 
town orcountry, on the plain or the mountain top; or, 
perhaps, it would be more correct to say, chemistry 
is not yet sufficiently advanced to detect the difference. 
Surely the air that sweeps the Pontine marshes, brand- 
ing the native of that treacherous climate with the 
appearance of age in his youth, or that air which 
surrounds the pallid sedentary mechanic in the 
densely populated city, cannot be the same which 
gives the sailor and the rustic farmer such a ruddy 
countenance. Therefore, at present, the best test of 
the purity of an atmosphere is its effect on the con- 
stitution. In 100 parts of atmospheric air there are 
23 parts of oxygen gas, and 77 of nitrogen (Dumas 
and Boussingault) The quantity of carbonic acid 
gas is variable: from the mean of various experiments 
it exists in the proportion of one volume in 2,000 of 
atmospheric air. This proportion is greater near the 
level of sea in summer than in winter, and greater 
during the night than during the day, and rather 
more abundant on the summit of mountains than on 
the plains.—Journal of Public Health. 

Mines in Australia.—The exports of copper and 
lead ores from this province during the past year 
have been declared, in a semi-official form, at 
more than one hundredand eighty thousand pounds. 
The exports of the present year will undoubtedly far 
surpass in quantity and quality the one gone by; but 
these features of improvement will not be all of 
which we shall have to boast. Hitherto the exports 
of lead or silver-lead ores have formed a small pro- 
portion of the gratifying export aggregates of the 
colony ; but, according to present appearances, the 
disparity will henceforth not be so remarkable. 
The silver-lead mines of Glen Osmond are being 
vigorously and successfully prosecuted ; and to the 
productiveness of the contiguous property of Wheal 
Watkins is about to be added a like productiveness 
in Wheal Gawler, also adjoining. These three pro- 
perties present a longitudinal continuation of metal- 
liferous ground more than equal to the celebrated 
East Wheal Rose, of Cornwall; and as we are upon 
the question of quantity, it may not be amiss to 
acquaint the uninformed as to what is elsewhere 
accomplished in lead minerals within a limited space. 
We have it on authority which we cannot doubt that 
as large a quantity as seven hundred tons of silver- 
lead ore, averaging 162. per ton, was raised, sampled, 
and sold at East Wheal Rose within the period 
of a month in the last year.— Adelaide Observer. 

Chinese Carving.—The means by which the con- 
centric balls that come from China can be carved 
one within the other have long been matter of 
dispute. No join is to be discovered; but a recent 
traveller states positively that each ball is constructed 
of two pieces, the edges of which are so finely 
scraped down that the edge of one hemisphere is 
made to overlap its counterpart with the greatest 


| now in course of completion across the valley of the 





nicety. Thus, one ball is easily inclosed within 





another. The joinings are then united by a 
peculiarly strong cement, aided by the employment 
of steam and pressure. He says that any one who 
wishes to make the expensive trial will soon ascertain 
the fact by applying a very powerful heat to one of 
these balls, which will open at the joints in due time. 
— Builder. 

Viaduct across the Dee.—We feel pleased to have 
it in our power to notice one of the most daring and 
stupendous efforts of skill and art to which the 
railway has given rise. We refer to the great viaduct 


Dee, in the vale of Llangollen, the dimensions of 
which surpass anything of the kind in the world. 
Its vastness of proportions may be better conceived 
when it is stated that in magnitude it far exceeds 
what is considered the greatest effort of human skill 
in connexion with railway communication — the 
Stockport viaduct. The Dee viaduct is upwards of 
150 feet above the level of the river—being 30 feet 
higher than the Stockport viaduct and 34 feet higher 
than the Menai Bridge. It is supported by 19 
arches of 90-feet span, and its length is upwards of 
1,530 feet, or nearly one-third of a mile. The out- 
line of the structure is perhaps one of the handsomest 
that could have been conceived, both as regards its 
chaste style and attractive finish, and its general 
appearance is considerably enhanced by the round- 
ness of the arches, which are enriched by massive 
coins, and the curvilinear batter of the piers. This 
style of architecture imparts a grace and beauty to 
the structure without impairing its strength. The 
greatest attention seems to have been paid to the 
abutments—the only part of the erection, in reality, 
where any decorative display could be made. In 
the middle of both, on each side, there are beautifully 
executed niches in the Corinthian order, in addition 
to some highly finished masonry. With the excep- 
tion of the intrados of the arches, which are com- 
posed of a blue sort of brick, the whole structure is 
built of beautiful stone, if not as durable, equal 
in richnessand brillianey to Darlydale. The viaduct 
has an inclination from end to end of 10 feet, and 
connects that part of the Shrewsbury and Chester 
Railway between Rhos-y-Medre and Chirk. It has 
been erected by Messrs. Makin, Mackenzie & Brassy, 
contractors, at a cost of upwards of 100,000/., 
being upwards of 30,000/. more than the Stockport 
viaduct. The cost of the timber required to form 
scaffolding, &c., for its erection was 15,0001, and 
between 300 and 400 masons alone were employed 
during the whole time of construction.—Liverpool 
Mercury. 





To CorrEspondENts.—J. P. A.—Verax—S. T.—J. L. W.— 
J. D.—H. W.—J. 8.—B. A.—received. 

The Rey. A. T. G.—We have no means of forwarding the 
jetter to Mrs. Hawkshaw. Her address is unknown to us. 

Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology.’.—We have received a letter, 
dated Gretford Rectory, from the Rev. Edmund Paley; and 
are not sure whether it is his desire that we should publish 
it or not. We rather infer that such is not his wish; both 
from an expression which the letter contains—and because 
we feel that the publication is not calculated to serve either 
himself or the cause which he undertakes. Supposing the 
letter to be sent to us for publication, we might properly 
inform Mr. Paley that it is excluded by the tone and temper 
in which it is written: but under the circumstances we will 
waive that objection. If Mr. Paley will intimate to us 
expressly that the letter is designed for publication, we will 
publish it :—Mr. Paley of course understanding that it will 
undergo our comment. 

A ConsTANT SUBSCRIBER OF SOME YEARS STANDING may find 
all the information he desires respecting Mortimer, ‘‘a 
painter of some eminence” as he styles him, by referring to 
Edwards’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painters.’ He will there see that 
before 1775 Mortimer painted a ceiling in Brocket Hall, 
Herts, for the ancestor of the present Lord Melbourne,—in 
which he was assisted by Mr. Wheatley and Mr. Dourno; and 
that he did not paint a ceiling at Burleigh House, as our 
correspondent supposes. The ceiling at Burleigh, the 
largest work ever undertaken, was painted by the late Mr. 
Thomas Stothard, R.A. Mr. Stothard was certainly an 
admirer of Mortimer,—and his earlier works are said to be- 
speak it. We know Mortimer as an illustrator of Shakspeare 
by twelve etchings of theatrical characters. Who possesses 
the original drawings for them we are not aware. The 
etchings may be readily obtained. This artist died February 
4th, 1779, at forty years of age. He was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy in November 1778,—but did not 
live to receive his diploma. Nothing is mentioned of his 
family or connexions, excepting that he married a lady 
whose name does not occur, in 1775. 

J.S—We doubt if the particulars were as fully given as 
J. 8. would have wished: but we have nodoubt Mr. Belville 
will publish his observations through some more appropriate 
channel than the Atheneum. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIong 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand, 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAy. 


MAR for the USE of LEARNERS. B ’ 
B.D., Head Master of King Edward the Sixin's ‘Sena EDeoN, 
Edmunds. Feap. 8vo. strongly bound, 4s, 6d, Bury st 


Edited by the same, 
The ANTIGONE of SOPHOCLEs 
Po . 


In Greek and English, with Notes. 8yo. 


PINDAR'S EPINICIAN ODES, and 


the FRAGMENTS of his LOST COMPOSITIONS, 8yo, 16a, 


JESCHYLI EUMENIDES. A Re 


vised Text. 1s. 





RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. By MISS ZORNLIN. Peat eta: 
Additions, 6s. ° The Third Edition, with 


Uniformly with the above, 


RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. 


B 
MISS ZORNLIN. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. y 


RECREATIONS in HYDROLOGY; 


or, the World of Waters. By the same Author. 63, 


RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY, 


By T. GRIFFITHS, Chemical Lecturer at § : 
Tospitak nar t. Bartholomew's 


RECREATIONS in ASTRONOMY, 


By the Rev. L, TOMLINSON, M.A. Third Edition 4s, 6¢. 





ENGLISH LIFE, SOCIAL and 


DOMESTIC, in the MIDDLE of the NINETEENTH CEN. 
URY, considered in reference to our Position as a Community of 
Professing Christians. Feap. Sys. 48. 6 
* An admirable little volume...... We strongly recommend it te 
general perusal.”—Edinburgh Review, October, 1848, 


REVERSES; or, MEMOIRS of the 


FAIRFAX FAMILY. By the same Author. Second Edition, 4 





HISTORIC DOUBTS relative to 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. Eighth Edition. 2. 





SIX DRAMAS ILLUSTRATIVE of 
GERMAN LIFE; from the Original of the PRINCESS AMA- 
LIE of SAXONY. With a Frontispiece to each, designed and 
etched by the Translators. Post Svo, 10s, 6d. 





REMARKS on some of the CHA- 
RACTERS of SHAKSPEARE, by T. WHATELY., Esq., the 
Author of ‘Observations on Modern Gardening.’ Edited by R. 
WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Third Edition. 43, 





READINGS from SHAKSPEARE, 
in Illustration of his Characters. For use in Schools and Families. 
Edited by the Author of ‘ Aids to Development.’ 4s. 6d. 

Uniformly with 
READINGS in POETRY. Ninth 


Edition. 4s. 6d. 
READINGS in PROSE. Sixth Edi- 
tion. 43. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


READINGS in 
READINGS in SCIENCE. Fourth 


Fifth Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Edition. 53. 





STUDENT’s MANUAL of ANCIENT 
HISTORY. By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. The Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


By the same Author, Fourth Edition, 108. 6d., THE 


STUDENT’s MANUAL of MODERN 


HISTORY. 





SACRED MINSTRELSY; 2 Collee- 
tion of SACRED MUSIC from the FINEST WORKS ae 
GREAT MASBERS: (Bi adoaitiea wih Ago 

8, for Private 01 n é ; 
ments for the Pianoforte and Organ. 2 folio vols., half-bound 2 
Turkey morocco, 2l. 28. 





Q . 

OUTLINE SCRIPTURE MAPS: 
PETRELLI VS MRR AIS 
Of the Classical Masters at King’s College, London, 38, with ake 





Erratum.—P. 981, col. 3, 1. 68, for ‘* 250,000” read 250, 
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, and MARINE ASSURANCE.—Established 
AE King George the First, a.p. 1720,—Offi 

¥ yal Exchange, Cornhill, and 16, Regent-street. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


——— 
| Feta ASSURANCE CORPORATION for 


ces, 7, 








GcoTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Incorp orated by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Established 1831. 


President. 
His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY, K.G. 


Medical Officer. mead —_ 
sh. Laurie, Esq. M.D. 12, Lower Berkeley-street. = 
eats progress and situation of the Society since its insti- 
tution :— 








| Amount | Annual | Accumulated 
| Assured. Revenue. ‘und. 
Coe were -” 9 g g 
rch, 1336 £642,871 £21,916 £40,974 
== fg 1842 | 1,685,067 85 191,496 
Do. 1848 3,284,871 110,700 445,673 











on 
5 ISH EQUITABLE being a MUTUAL ASSUR- 
ANCE SCTETY. thor Profits are not, as in Proprietary Com- 
panies divi between the Partners of the Companies and the 
Kgsured. The WHOLE belong to the Policy Holders. 
A POLICY for 1,0001, effected on the 1st March, 1832, is now in- 
0 14021. 


The SEVENTEENTH Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and 


r information, may be had on application at the Society's 
Fem A, Moorgate-street, London. WM. COOK, Agent. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
i Established 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,230,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000, Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,678,000. 





President, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Directors, 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman, 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, ei William Ostler, Esq. 
Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 
John A. Beaumont, Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.S., 29, Upper Montague-street, 
Montague-square. 

The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. ‘ . 

The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums. | 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; 
or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 
istence for five years. i 

If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
repair the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 





ealth. 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided amo 
the Insured. The plan upon which they are divided gives to eac 
party insured a share proportionate to the amount of the Pre- 
miums he has contributed. 

In addition to the above advantages, the Directors have deter- 
mined to adopt the principle of allotting a prospective Bonus to 
Policies lapsing between the Septennial Periods of Division, in 
order that all the Policy-holders may participate equally in the 
Profits of the Societ 


























The Sollowing ‘able shows the amount of Bonus added to 
Policies existing at the present time. 

Det i Tost Som 

ate nerease on payable, to 

Policy.| of —, | ~~ original which future 
| Policy. Insurance. onuses 

will beadded. 

No, £ £. 8. d.| £. 8. d. 
21 | 1806 500 415 10 2) 83°10 per cent. 91510 2 
521 | 1807 900 | 98212 110917, 1882 12 1 
174 | 1810 1200 1160 5 6/9668 ,, 2360 5 6 
1395 | 18ll 1600/1328 8 6| 8302, 2928 8 6 
3286 1820 2000 §=|1906 13 5) 95°33 os 3906 13 5 
3392 | 1820 | 5000 [355817 8) 7117 4, 8558 17 8 
4356 | 1822 | 3000 [2541 3 6) 847 ° 5541 3 6 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 


REDUCED RATES OF PREMIUM. 
NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, and 10, Pall 
Mall East, London. Established in 1809, and incorporated by 
Royal Charter. 


President—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G, 
Chairman—Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—F rancis Warden, Esq. 

Resident Directors—B. and M. Boyd, Esqrs. 
Physician—J ohn Webster, M.D. F.R.S. 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Compeny to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed capital of 1,000,0001., besides an accumulating premium 
fund exceeding 500,0002; and a revenue from life premiums alone 
of more than 100,0001., which is annually increasing. Four-fifths 
of the profits are septennially divided among the insurers on the 
| <7 geni scale of premiums. On insurances for the whole life, 
the premium may remain on credit for the first seven years. 

Tables of increasing rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
to this Company, whereby assurances may be effected for the whole 
term of life at the least possible immediate expense, the premium 
commencing very low, and gradually increasing during the first 
five years, after which period an uniform premium is required 
during the remainder of life. 

The Directors invite the attention of insurers to the reduction 
— premiums. The following is a specimen of the rates now 





Premium to insure 100/. at death. 
Age. | Without Profits. Age. | With Profits. 








20 £11211 20 £118 2 
30 230 30 2 910 
40 217 3 40 35 0 
50 319 9 50 470 
Prospectuses, with tables of rates, and full particulars, may be 
Obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank-bullding a 7, 
Actuary, John King, Esq. 10, Pall Mall ww 


East. 
HENRY T. THOMSOT_& 





UN 
K _Threadneedle-street ; Craig’s-court, Charing-cross; and No. 
65, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, London. 

Managers. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Chairman and Treasurer, 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

Charles Boulton, ee. H. F. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
The Hon. P. Pleydell Bouyerie. Charles Littledale, Esq. 
Harry Chester, Esq. Henry Littledale, Esq. 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell, Esq. George Warde Norman, Esq, 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. Brice Pearse, Esq. 
John Drummond, Esq. Charles Pole, Esq. 
Russell Ellice,: Esq. Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 
William Franks, Esq. Henry Rich, Esq. M.P. 
Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N. Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Joseph Hoare, Esq. C. George Thornton, Esq. 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. George Smith Thornton, Esq, 

ll persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 
Policies fall due at the Michaelmas quarter, are hereby reminded 
to pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in Threadneedle- 
street ; Craig’s-court, Charing-cross; at No. 65, Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish-square ; or to the Agents in the Country, on or before 
the 14th day of October, 1848, when the fifteen days allowed by this 
Office over and above the time for which they are insured will 
expire. 

Taecseneee may be made for more years than one by a single 
payment, and in such cases there will be a discount allowed on the 
premium and duty for every year except the first. 


RATES OF PREMIUM. 


Finst Crass. Seconp Crass, HRD Cass. 
_1s. 6d. per cent. 2s. 6d. per cent. 4s. 6d. per cent. 
This Office insures the rates 


property in foreign countries, and 
are regulated by the nature of the risks. 
Sun Duty—1816, 182.7982. ; 1847, 184.4841. 


ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 

—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 

ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 52, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


JYATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELk1neton 
& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their evaLity whatever. All 
goods made and sold 4 them bear the marks of E. & Co. belowa 
crown, and such only they warraut. 

22, Regent-street, 

45, Moorgate-street, } London. 
Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


I ICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABINET 
FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-scasoned materials :— 
Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with lined seats, in best 
satin hair seating 
o 











it i . _ With fast seats 
Mahogany couches to match, from 
Solid mahogany loo tables, fold ......... acgneemene 
Ditto rosewood drawing-room chairs, stuffed, and cover- 
ed in damask...... S0ee 
Couches to match, fro 













we 
ecocecsca Sccoaae 


m 
Mahogany chests of drawers, polished, from 118 
Ditto extra size........... 215 
Japanned chests of drawers, from . 110 
Dressing glasses,from ............. 06 
Chimney glasses, best plate, from no & 6 
24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. C, LOADER. 
*,* Particular attention is called to the Address. 





UPERIOR SHEFFIELD PLATED DISH 
COVERS, with strong silver mountings and silver shields 
for engraving the crest or coat of arms. 
TABLE DISH COVERS. 
Light Plating. 


Heavy Plating. 
The Gadroon pattern...... per set £11 0 0 a 1512 6 
The shaped Montrose pattern, do. 12 6 6 1617 6 
The Grosvenor pattern ...... do 15 0 0 20 6 6 
The Albert pattern .......... do. 15 0 0 2066 
The Gordon pattern .......... do. 5 6 


: 266... 1617 6 
The above sets comprise four dish covers—viz. one 20-inch, one 
18-inch, and two 14-inch, 
. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 


N°: 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, near the 
India House, London. 
Most people complain that shaving’s a bore; 
Each day’s painful scrape only chafes an old sore. 
Choose the cutler who stands at the head of the trade; 
Half the battle depends on a well-tempered blade: 
In the front of these lines his name is displayed. 

MECHI’S RAZORS, STROPS, and Magic Paste, are renowned 
throughout the civilized world. He exhibits also the most recherché 
stock of Papier-maché Articles, Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Tea- 
trays, Writing-desks, &c.in London, Everything for the toiletand 
work table. Mechi’s famous Bagatelle Tables, affording a charming 
amusement on a wet day. 


UNN’S VEGETABLE OIL, 4s. 6d. per 
imperial gallon, gives aclear and brilliant light in every 
description of lamp, perfectly free from smoke or smell, is not 
affected by the temperature, neither does it clog or corrode the 
lamps, and it is recommended as the most cleanly and economical 
oil that can be used. T. N. & Sons beg further to state that this oil 
makes no deposit in cans or casks, and is the only article that can 
with certainty be substituted for sperm oil, and is the best oil for 
solar lamps. Sold only Thomas Nunn & Sons (36 years purveyors 
to ee on. Society of Lincoln’s Inn), 19, Great James-street, 
ford-row. 


AUTION.—METCALFE & CO.S TOOTH 
and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg respectfully to in- 

form the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not of 
their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name and 
address in full, thus— Metcalfe & Co. 130 B, Oxford-street ; Brushes 
marked “ Metcalfe’s,” “* Metcalfe’s Patent,” “ Metcalfe’s Pattern,” 
&c., are not of their make, and parties selling them as such will be 
prosecuted. M. & Co. have been compelled to give this caution in 
of the i d number of spurious Brushes (of a 

very inferior description) that are now palmed upon the public 
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(particularly in the coun India, and abroad generally) by un- 
princi led a Lite, Lt -* their ~autation. Orders 





FIRE OFFICE, Established 1710, 


G LASS, China, Chandeliers, Earthenware, &c.— 
x APSLEY PELLATT & CO. (late Pellatt & Green,) invite 
puniie attention to their stock of the above articles, of which the 
have always a most extensive, varied, and modern assortmen 
Quality, the best ; prices moderate.— Falcon Glass Works, Holland=- 
street, riars; Western Branch, 58, Baker-street, Portman: 
square. 

JURIFIED BLACK LEAD PENCILS; 

, perteetiy free from Grit, may be entirely Erased, and will 
maintain a Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 
23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London.—E, Wolff & Son beg to 
inform Artists, Architects, and Engineers, that they are now 
manufacturing a Pure Plumbago or Black Lead Pencil entirely 
free from grit, which will easily yield to India Rubber, and insure 
perfect erasure ; it possesses great brilliancy and depth of colour, 
and will maintain a firm point. They have attained to so ta 
perfection in the manufacture of this Lead as to be able at all times 
to make the same stren and colour when once found to be 
suitable for — particular purpose, and have produced a pencil 
fully equal to those used in former years, when they were made of 
the finest Cumberland lead, which at the present time cannot 
obtained mney pare for the best pencils. The following are 
the degrees :—H., HH., HHH., HHHH., F., FF., HB., B. 
B., BB., BBB., BBBB., W.* 

* This Pencil is particularly recommended for writing and 
counting-house use. 

‘© be had of Ackermann, 191, Regent-street; Houghton, 30, 
Poultry ; and all respectable Stationers, &c. 

E. Wolff & Son have the honour of su plying their Purified Lead 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, 
and various other large establishments. 

PALETOT.— 


ICOLL’S CHLAMYS 


This is a new and patented invention, which might per- 
haps be better described as the vade mecum to the traveller b; 
railway or steam-packet. It also maintains the istere 
Paletot’s character as a fashionable morning or out-door Coat by 
a general resemblance to this popular garment. The chief im- 
provement consists in a contrivance called a Chlamys, a name 
given to an extra lining, which affords additional warmth to the 
chest and shoulders when worn in the street or on horseback in 
the usual manner of a Paletot: but when it is intended to be used 
as aCHLAMYS PALETOT in travelling, this extra lining, by 
merely fixing one button into a button-hole, can be made to act as 
a comfortable cap or hood, effectually protecting the head, 
neck, and front, or upper parts of the chest, from draughts or col 


currents of air. : i 
cold be di hed, but 
be divested of its chief inconvenience, 


Notonly will the p 

travelling by night will thus 

as the wearer of NICOLL’S CHLAMYS PALETOT 
refreshin, 








bability of catchi 





sleep, his hat or cap being hung up in the carriage, or 
entirely dispensed with during the journey, thus avoiding head- 
ee =< he ner uneasy sensations caused by its compression upon 
the fore! 5 

NICOLL’S CHLAMYS PALETOT can be had of all the 
recognized Agents, but in London only of the Patentees, H. L. 
& D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 


EMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION. 


MMIGRATION being much required in AUS- 
TRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, &c., and as the supposed ex- 
ense of an OUTFIT often prevents Individuals Emigrating, 
3. W. SILVER & Co., CLOTHIERS, OUTFITTERS, and CON- 
TRACTORS (having a large interest to maintain in those Colonies), 
have been advised to make known that they can supply a comfort- 
able Outfit, including Bedding, for Mave or Femace Emigrants from 
Four Pounds (net) upwards, or less (Two Pounds if needful), and for 
Children in proportion, at No. 4, Bisnopseate-staeeT WITHIN 
(opposite the London Tavern), where lists will be given on ap- 
plication. : 

S. W.S. & Co. being the makers of nearly every article in all the 
Outfits they supply, and as one of their objects is to promote Exr- 
GRATION, hey neither receive from Agents, or pay the too usual 
commission to any person introducing Passengers to be fitted out, 
so that the Passage and Outfit may be procured at the east possible 
expense ; but they will, on application, advise Passengers how to 
obtain the most economic passage to the Colonies, .4 have @ 
Representative in every Australian Colony, to whom t ey ship 
Clothing monthly ; thus they would forward small parcels of 
expense. 

Navan and Miuitary Orricers, Minsmpmen, Capers, Civie 
Lians, Lapies, &c. are outfitted as heretofore, at the Canin-Pas- 
SENGER OuTFiTTING Warehouse, Nos. 66 and 67, CORNHILL (the 
Emigration Outfitting being exclusively at No. 4, Bisnorscate- 
streET WiTu1N), London, and each branch at St. GeorGe’s Cres- 
CENT, LIVERPOOL. 


1 ECLINING YEARS.—It is usual to associate 
with that doubtful and delicate period of lifewhen maturity 
is passed, an appearance of thinly-scattered hair or whitened locks. 
That this real distigurement is not absolutely inevitable, the 
numerous thick, glossy ringlets of many long past the prime of 
life can testify. that even a predisposition to thinning or turn 
grey can be completely checked by artificial applications, is fully 
and satisfactorily proved by hundreds of testimonials of the most 
respectable Garson wale . neve Loe 3 pole. by yd 
from time to time from families of standing who 
peneteeed by a timely application of OLDKIDGE’S BALM OF 
CcoL . 

U. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the Hair 
to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, 
and a few bottles generally restore it again ; it also prevents grey- 
ness.—3s. 6d., 68., and 118. per bottle. No other prices are genuine. 

Ask for OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 1, Wellington-street, Strand ; 
and never let the shopkeepers persuade you to use any else 


asa 
substitute. 

{VOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD AND 
STRENGTHENING the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. — 
FFRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and CHAMOMILE.—A genuine 
fluid extract of these well-known valuable medicines. It is suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for indigestion, loss of 
appetite, dimness of sight, fainting fits, wasting of the brit 

languor, skin di 








diseases, rheumatic and nervous affections, and 
impurities of the blood caused by unhealthy climates, too sedenta: 
a life, or other causes. By the diligent use of this purifying medi~- 
cine, the energies of the whole nervous system will guementes, a 
more powerful healthy action of every faculty produced, feeble- 
ness, and all the deplorable symptoms of disease, will vanish, and 
strength and health be restored to the feeble and afflicted by its 
restorative properties. — Price 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 118, and 228, each. 
Prepared only by W. A. Ffrench, Practical Chemist, 309, High 
Holborn (two doors LL of yl i lig. and 228. sizes 
elivered carriage any of England. ’ 
‘Agente Henney. 63, Oxtord-street ; Johnson, 68, Cornhill. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS an excellent Remedy 
m 









LIOUS, and LIVER CO 
istressing sensations arising fro! 
these complaints (which are too well known to sufferers to require 
a description here of their symptoms) may be easily removed by a 
few doses of this inestimable medicine ; for such is its eflicacy 

the most debilitated constitutions are effectually strengthened, 
and the aversion to motion overcome, thu: uoyancy to the 
spirits, creating an appetite, and promo’ digestion. At this 





hen epidemics are so preval ese pills shi 
taken, as they cureens everv other remedy as a nreventive of A 
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AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY. 


JOHN WILEY, of NEW YORK, at his AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, conducted 


Mr. DAVID DAVIDSON, at ALDINE CHAMBERS, No. 13, PATERNOSTER ROW, advertises for sale the following, which may be ordered through 


any Bookseller in Great Britain or on the Continent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


The Genera of the Plants of the United States. | Aids to English Composition; prepared for Students 


Illustrated by Figures and Analyses from Nature, by 
Isaac Sprague ; with Descriptions by Asa Gray, M.D. | 
Vol. I. Plates 1—100. Imperial 8vo. ll, 11s. 6d. | 

Williams's Middle Kingdom. 
Geography, Government, Education, Social Life, Arts, 
Religion, &c. of the Chinese Empire. 
numerous Iilustrations, and a new Map of China, 1. 1s. | 

Gray’s Manual of the Botany of the Northern | 
United States. Arranged according to the Natural 
System. 1 thick vol. post Svo. 14s. cloth. 

Hon. George Bancroft’s American History. The 
History of the United States, from the Discovery of the 
American Continent to the commencement of the Re- 
volution. By Gzorce Bancrort, Esq. In 3 large vols. 
Maps and Plates, '. 10s. 

[A History of the Revolution in preparation.] 

Kings and Queens, or Life in the Palace; consisting 
of Historical Sketch Josephine and Maria Louisa, 
Louis Philippe, Francis of Austria, Nicholas, Isabella 
IL, Leopold, and Victoria. By Joun 8S. C. Asporr. 
Engravings, cloth, 12mo. 6s. 

The Water Cure in America. Two Hundred and | 
Twenty Cases of various Diseases treated with Water, 
by Drs. Shew, Wesselhoeft, &c. &c.; with Cases of 
Domestic Practice, Notices of the Water Cure Esta- 
blishments. Second Edition, 8vo. 6s. 

A Treatise on the Measure of Damages; or, an In- 
quiry into the Principles which govern the Amount of 
Compensation recovered in Suits at Law. By THropoRE 
Sepewick, Esq., of the New York Bar. 8vo. ll. 4s. 

Audubon’s American Quadrupeds. First volume, 
complete in 13 parts, elephant folio, containing 65 
plates, many the size of life. Price each Part, 2/. 5s. 

A New and Copious Lexicon of the Latin Lan- 
guage; compiled chiefly from Facciolati, Schiller and 
Luneman. By E. P. Laverett. svo. 3is. 6. 

Attractions of Language; or, a Popular View of 
Natural Language in all its Varied Displays in the 
Animate and Inanimate World. By B. F. Taytor, 





A Survey of the President Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science. 


2 vols. 8vo. | Historical Sketch of the Second War between the 





A.M. i2mo. 6s. 2 

The American Almanack and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge, for the Year 1848. Besides the Astrono- 
mical Information, this Work contains the Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Country, Abstract of Laws, 
Lists of Executive, Foreign Ministers, Schools, Churches, 
Patents, &c. &c. 8vo. 5s.—For 1849, nearly ready. 

ESCHENBERG’S CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

A Manual of Classical Literature. From the Ger- 
man of J. Escugnberc, Professor in the Carolinum at 
Brunswick. With Additions by Professor Fiske, of 
Amherst College, U.S. Embracing Treatises on— 

1. Classical Geography. 

2. Classical Chronology. 

3. Greek and Roman Mythology. 

4. Greek Antiquities. 

5. Roman Antiquities. 

6. Archeology of Greek Literature. 

7. Archeology of Roman Literature. 

8. Archeology of Art. 

9. History of Greek Literature. 

10. History of Roman Literature. 
Royal 8vo. 24s. 

Prof. Anthon’s Homer's Iliad. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Virgil’s ASneid. 12mo. 14s. 

—— Virgil’s Eclogues, 12mo. 9s. 

Cesar. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Sallust. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

———— Horace. 12mo, 12s. 

——— Cicero. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Latin Lessons. 12mo. 2 vols. 15s. 
——_——_-—— Latin ProseComposition. 12mo.7s.6d. 
Latin Prosody. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
——_—__——— Latin Versification. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Greek Grammar. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
—— Greek Lessons. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Greek Prosody. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 























Prof. Bowen’s Virgil. 8vo. 14s. 

Prof. Owen’s Anabasis of Xenophon. 12mo. 8s. 
Cyropedia of ditto. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
—_—_——. Odyssey of Homer. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


—_——— 


Greek Reader (Jacobs). 12mo.10s.6d. | 


of all Grades: Pp of School and 
College Exercises, Prose and Verse. By R.G. PARKER, 
A.M. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





20th Thousand, 12mo. 9s. 


United States and Great Britain, 1812—15. By Cuas. 
J. Incersott, Esq. In 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. L 16s. 

A Hand-book for Young Artists and Amateurs in 
Oil Painting; being chiefly a condensed compilation 
from Bouvier, with matter from Merimée, De Monta- 
bert, and other distinguished Continental Writers on 
the Art. In Seven Parts. Adapted as a Text-Book in 
Academies, and for Self-instruction. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 

The Diplomatic and Official Papers of Daniel Web- 
ster, while Secretary of State, containing: — North 
Eastern B lary, Supp i of the Slave Trade, 
Correspondence with Lord Ashburton, MacLeod Case, 
Right of Search, Relations with Spain, Mexico, China, 
Zollverein, &c. &c. Svo. Portrait, 12s, 

The American Law of Real Property, applicable to 
all the States; embracing the modifications of New 
York, M husetts ississi &e. &. By F. 
HrLiarD, Esq. 2 vols. 8yo. 21.28. 

American Courts Martial. A Treatise on American 
Military Law, and the Practice of Courts-Martial, with 
Suggestions for their Improvement. By JonN O’Brign, 
Lieutenant United States Artillery. In 1 8vo. vol. extra 
cloth, or law sheep, 18s. 

DR. GREEN'S NEW WORK. 

Hooping-Cough and Croup. By the Author of ‘A 
Treatise on Bronchitis, and other Affections of the 
Throat.’ (Nearly ready.) 

Prof. Holbrook’s American Herpetology. 
4to. coloured Plates, half morocco, 82. 8s. 

A Romaic or Modern Greek Grammar; accom- 
panied by a Chrestomathy and Vocabulary. By E. A. 
Sornocigs, A.M. 12mo. 6s. Gd. 

The Manual of Mineralogy; including Observations 
on Mines, Rocks, Reduction of Ores, and the Applica- 
tion of the Science to the Arts. With 200 Illustrations. 
By Jags D, Dana. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

American Facts: Notes and Statistics relative to the 
Government, Resources, Manufactures, Commerce, 
Religion, Education, Literature, Fine Arts, Manners, 
and Customs of the United States of America, with 
Portrait and Map. By Geores Patmer PutTNamM. New 
and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s. cloth. 

Cousin’s Psychology. Elements of Psychology. 
Translated from the French of Victor Cousin. By 
Cc. 8. Heyry, D.D. Third Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Bowditch’s La Place. The Mécanique Céleste of 
La Place. 
Bowpirtcu, L.L.D.: with a Memoir of the Translator, 
&c. 4 vols. imperial 4to, 12/. 12s. 

Prof. Sophocles’ Greek Grammar. 12mo. 6s. 

—. Catalogue of Greek Verbs, for the 
Use of Colleges. 9s. 

Kiihner’s Larger Greek Grammar, by Professors 
Epwarbs and TayLor. 8vo. 18s. 

Elementary ditto. 12mo. 9s. 

—— Elementary Latin Grammar. 12mo. 9s. 

Upham’s Mental Philosophy. 2 vols. 14s. 








5 vols. 














Life of Faith. 1 vol. 8s. 
Interior Life. 1 vol. 7s. 
Upham on the Will. 1 vol. 7s. 


Draper's Text-Book of Natural Philosophy. With 





the i recent Discoveries. 12mo. 400 Illustrations, 
} 78. 6d. 

| M‘Clintock and Crook's First Book in Latin; con- 

| taining Grammar, Exercises, &c. on the plan of con- 

.Stant Repetition, &c. 12mo. 6s. 

| Sargent’s Minor Surgery; or, The various Operations 

of Bandaging, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 128 Woodcuts. 9s. 

| The American Encyclopedia, Vol. XIV.— The 

Encyclopadia Americana: a Popular Dictionary of 

Arts, Sciences, Literature, Politics, &c. &c.; on the 


XIV.; bringing the work up to 1847, yet complete in 
itself. Edited by H. L. Vernaxke, L.L.D., Author of a 


Trans!ated with a Commentary by Natu. | 


History of the American Congress, Biographical and 
Political; comprising Memoirs of Members, drawn from 
Authentic Sources, and their connexion with the Poli- 
Illustrated by steel Portraits and Automata wae 
ustrate steel Portraits and Au’ 4 
ein dan y tographs, thick 8yo, 
Gardner's Medical Chemistry.— Medical Chemistr 
for the Use of Students and the Profession: being 4 
Manual of the Science, with its Applications to Toxico- 
logy, Physiology, Therapeutics, Hygiene. By D. P. 
Ganpyex, M.D. &c. &e. 12mo. many Woodeuts, 9s. s 
United States Exploring Expedition.—The Narra- 
tive of the Exploring Expedition from the United States 
to the North and South Pacific Oceans, during the 
Years 1838-1842. By CHaRLes WILKES, Esq. U.S, Navy. 
In 5 magnificent imperial 8vo. volumes, containing 64 
line Engravings, 47 steel Vignettes, and 250 Woodcuts: 
embracing Scenery, Portraits, Manners, &c. &c., anda 
volume of 14 large Charts and Maps. Price 81. 8, 
Prof. Riggs’s Manual of the Chaldee Language; con- 
taining a Grammar, Chrest thy, Vocabul , &e 
8vo. 9s. : 
Barnes’s Notes on Job. 2 vols. thick 12mo, 12s. 
Barnes's Notes on Isaiah. New Edition, 2 vols, 
12mo, 12s. 
Au Elementary Course of Civil Engineering, for the 
Use of Students. By D.H.Manay. With many Ilus- 
trations, 8vo. 14s. 
Prof. Mahan on Field Fortifications. 
8vo. many Illustrations, 3s. 


Longfellow’s Poems.—A Complete Edition of the 
Poems of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With beau- 
tiful Mustrations from original Designs by D. Hunting- 
ton, Esq., engraved by American Artists. 8vo. 285. 
cloth gilt. 

Application of the Angular Analysis to the Solution 
of Indeterminate Problems of the Second Degree. By 
C. Git, Professor in St. Paul’s College, New York. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Bryant.—An Illustrated and Complete Edition 
the Poems of W. C. Bryant. Engravings by American 

_Artists. 8yo. 28s. cloth gilt. 

Willis. —The Poems of N. P. Willis. Complete 
Edition, and beautifully illustrated by Original Designs 
on steel, 8vo. 28s. cloth gilt. 

Flora of North America.—Flora of North America; 
comprising an Account of all the Indigenous and 
Naturalized Plants growing North of Mexico. By 
Jonny Torrey and Asa Gray. In 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. L 
is now ready, comprising Parts [. to IV. 30s. Also 
Vol. IL, Parts V. and VI. 7s.6d. each. Part VIL 5s. 

Meigs’s valuable Work on Females.—Females and 
their Diseases. A Series of Letters to his Class. 
Cuaries D. Mezias, M.D. Professor of Midwifery in 
Jefferson College of Medicine at Philadelphia. 8vo. 
‘many Woodcuts, 18s. 

Meigs’s New Work on Midwifery, with numerous 
Illustrations. (Preparing.) 





1 yol. small 





Meigs on certain Diseases of Infants. 1 vol. 8yo. 
(Preparing.) 
Dr. Felton’s Clouds of Aristophanes. 12mo. 7s. 


—_— 








Iliad of Homer. 12mo. 7s. 

Ditto. 8vo. Plates, 14s. 

Greek Reader. 12mo. 8s. 

——— Agamemnon of Aéschylus. 12mo. 85. 

President Wayland’s Elements of Political Economy. 
12mo. 9s. 

Elements of Logic: together with an Introductory 
View of Philosophy in General, and a Preliminary View 
of Reason. By H.P. Tarray. 12mo. 6s. 

Ancient Egypt: her Monuments, Hieroglyphics, 
History and Archzology, and other subjects. By Gxo. 
R. Giippon, late U.S. Consul at Cairo. Tenth Edition, 
imperial 8vo. with Hlustrations, 2s. sewed. 

Russell's Pulpit Eloquence: an Elocutionary Work, 
designed expressly for those wishing to attain ease and 
elegance of delivery at the Pulpit ; with choice Selec- 
tions for Exercises, &c. &c. 8vo. 8s. 

Bronson’s Universal Elocution: embracing Rules 
and Exercises for the Lawyer, Statesman, Divine, &c. 
&c., and interspersed with many Engravings of Ex- 
pression, Anecdotes, &c. &c. 8vo. 8s. 





| basis of the ‘German Conversations Lexicon.’ Vol. 


Treatise on Political Economy. 
price 18s. 


8vo. 650 double pp. 


Vandenhoff’s Art of Elocution. 8vo. 7s. 


*,* American Books, Periodicals, or Newspapers, in quantities or single copy, can be obtained and delivered, in any part of Great Britain, in from five to six weeks’ time. 
Those ordering will please say if to be obtained from America if not in stock. 





JOHN WILEY, A!dine Chambers, 13, Paternoster-row. 
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